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SKETCHES FOR SERMONS TO CHILDREN 


BY THE REV. FERREOL GIRARDEY, C.SS.R. 
TuHirD SuNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


EFFECTS OF Hoty CoMMUNION 





Last Sunday I explained how we should make our thanksgiving 
after Holy Communion, and how often we may and ought to re- 
ceive our Divine Saviour in the Sacrament of His love. The sub- 
ject for to-day is: The grand effects of a good and worthy Holy 
Communion. The Holy Eucharist is a wonderful Sacrament, not 
only because it is full of wonders, but also because it produces 
many wonderful effects in the soul; effects which, as the Council of 
Trent declares, are beyond all expression. 

1. In the first place, Holy Communion unites us as intimately 
with Jesus Christ as the food we eat becomes intimately united with 
us. When we receive Holy Communion we are more highly favored 
by God than were the shepherds who visited the Infant Saviour in 
the stable of Bethlehem; more than the little children whom Jesus 
embraced and caressed whilst He was on earth. Our good Lord 
cannot bestow on us a greater gift or show us greater love than by 
giving Himself to us in Holy Communion. After receiving Him 
we may say in all truth: “Jesus is all mine’; and we should be 
able to say also: “And I am all His.” The happiness of the saints 
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in Heaven consists in being perfectly united with God. Holy Com- 
munion should be our greatest happiness on earth and a foretaste 
of heavenly bliss, for in receiving Jesus Christ, we receive Him 
who is the source of all good. 

2. Holy Communion increases sanctifying grace in us more than 
any other Sacrament, for it gives us our Divine Saviour, the very 
Author of grace. 

3. Holy Communion weakens our evil inclinations; for by 
intimately uniting us to Jesus Christ and increasing sanctifying 
grace in us, it makes us stronger and less inclined to commit sin, 
and enables us more easily to overcome our habitual faults. 

4. Just as corporal food strengthens our body and enables us to 
work better, so does Holy Communion impart spiritual strength 
to our soul, that it may perform with comparative ease even the 
most difficult and painful duties. Was it not Holy Communion, 
the “Bread of the strong,” that enabled the martyrs to endure fear- 
ful torments and a cruel death for the faith; that enables so many 
holy missionaries and religious to devote themselves to and bear 
great hardships for the spiritual and temporal welfare of their fel- 
lowmen, that enables weak children like yourselves to overcome the 
power of their passions, of human respect, and lead a pure and 
holy life? Where there is no Blessed Sacrament there is no Holy 
Communion; and where there is no Holy Communion there is no 
real holiness, no spirit of sacrifice, such as thrives in the Catholic 
Church. 

A Protestant minister, who admired the heroism and wonderful 
success of the Sisters of Charity in caring for the sick and the un- 
fortunate, was desirous of starting similar works of charity. He 
therefore applied to the Superior General of those Sisters for in- 
formation. The Superior General took him through a number of 
their institutions and gave him all the necessary information and 
explanations concerning their working. When the minister was 
about to take his leave, the Superior General said to him: “My dear 
sir, I am sorry to say, you shall never succeed.” “Why not?” 
“Because, although you can imitate the machinery of these Institu- 
tions, you do not possess the fuel to make it go.” By the fuel he 
meant Holy Communion, which alone promotes and keeps up the 
heroism requisite for such works. 

5. Holy Communion purifies us from venial sins, the greatest 
evil after mortal sin, by increasing Divine love in our heart. 
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6. For the same reason, and because it imparts to us the strength 
requisite to keep away from danger and to overcome temptation, 
Holy Communion is a most powerful preservative against mortal 
sin. The foregoing effects are scarcely perceptible in those who 
seldom receive Holy Communion, but are very marked in those who 
receive it frequently. 

7. Holy Communion is a pledge of eternal life, for by removing 
so many dangers to salvation and imparting so much strength to 
keep from sin and practise virtue, it surely leads us to Heaven. 
Moreover our Divine Saviour promised and pledged Himself to 
give life everlasting to those who habitually eat His flesh and drink 
His blood, saying: “He that eateth my flesh (mark the present tense, 
which signifies a habit) and drinketh My blood, hath life everlast- 
ing” (John vi, 55). In giving Holy Communion the priest says: 
“May the body of our Lord Jesus Christ keep thy soul unto life 
everlasting. Amen.” Wherefore, if we wish to be sure of going to 
Heaven, let us often, and even daily, as the Church exhorts us, 
worthily receive Holy Communion. 

8. Holy Communion has a remarkable corporal effect on those 
who receive it often during life, for they will rise with a body so 
much the more glorious because so often sanctified by the reception 
of the body of Jesus Christ. In a number of great saints Holy 
Communion alone kept up their life for a longer or shorter period; 
for instance, Blessed Nicholas de la Flue, a Swiss saint and patriot, 
lived for twenty years on daily Communion alone; Blessed Angela 
of Foligno lived thus twelve years. 





FourtH SuNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 


After His baptism by His holy precursor, St. John Baptist, our 
Divine Saviour withdrew into a desert, where He spent forty days 
and forty nights in watching, prayer, fasting from all food and 
drink and performing other works of penance, in order to prepare 
to preach the Gospel and found His Church. When these days 
were over Jesus returned to the land of the Jews. St. “John saw 
Jesus coming to him, and said: Behold the Lamb of God, behold 
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Him who taketh away the sin of the world” (John i, 29). This he 
repeated on the next day (ib. 36). The Son of God came on earth, 
suffered and died to atone for the sins of mankind, to redeem men 
from sin and hell and to open Heaven to them. He founded His 
Church to continue His work till the end of the world. During 
His life He forgave the sins of great sinners, and even wrought 
miracles to prove that He had that power. He transmitted 
that power to His Church, to the pastors of His Church, 


and for this purpose He instituted two Sacraments: Baptism, to | 


remit the sins of those who become members of His Church; and 
the Sacrament of Penance, to remit the sins committed after Bap- 
tism by the members of His Church. Happy are they who have 
never lost by mortal sin the sanctifying grace received in Baptism! 
But we sinners should thank God for His unspeakable mercy in 
instituting the Sacrament of Penance to impart sanctifying grace 
anew to those who have lost it by mortal sin, or to increase it in 
those already in possession of it. Had He not done so, how few 
would be saved! 

The word penance has several meanings. It may mean a punish- 
ment, or sorrow for sin, or suffering or self-denial to atone for 
sin. But here we consider Penance as one of the seven Sacraments 
instituted by our Lord Jesus Christ for the salvation of mankind. 
In the Sacrament of Penance the priest is empowered to remit the 
sins committed after Baptism. 

Before ascending to Heaven, our Divine Saviour imparted to His 
Apostles, who were then the pastors of His Church, the power 
of forgiving sins, which He possessed and had exercised, for in- 
stance, towards the paralytic, Mary Magdalen and the good thief 
dying on the cross, and had confirmed by a great miracle. This He 
did expressly on the evening of the very day of His resurrection. 
After convincing them that it was He Himself who stood before 
them and spoke to them, “He breathed on them, saying: Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost; whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven 
them ; and whose sins you shall retain, they are retained” (John xx, 
23). What is the meaning of this mysterious ceremony of 
breathing? To understand it, let us go back to the creation of man: 
“God formed the body of Adam from the slime of the earth and 
breathed into that form of clay the breath of life, and man rose a 
living soul, the living image of God.” Now our Divine Saviour, 
who came down from Heaven to redeem mankind and to found His 
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Church, with all the powers and means of saving mankind, breathes, 
not upon inanimate clay, but upon living man, in order to give 
a power never before granted to men, the Divine power of for- 
giving sins. He says to them: “Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” The 
Holy Ghost is God; and He is given to the pastors of the Church 
for the special purpose of enabling them to forgive and retain the 
sins of men. The power given them by Christ’s breathing and 
His express words, institutes them as judges of men’s sins, with 
the power to pronounce sentence on sinners, forgiving those who 
would deserve forgiveness, and retaining the sins of the undeserv- 
ing, of those unfit for Divine mercy. 

On another occasion our Divine Saviour had pledged Himself to 
ratify the decision of the Apostles, the pastors of His Church, 
saying: “Amen I say to you, whatsoever you shall bind upon earth, 
shall be bound also in Heaven, and whatsoever you shall loose upon 
earth, shall be loosed also in Heaven” (Matt. xviii, 18). From these 
words it is clear that Jesus meant that the sins which the pastors 
of His Church forgive are really forgiven, and that the sins which 
they retain are really retained, are really not forgiven. Thus the 
pastors of the Church have received from God the power of for- 
giving all sins, however heinous or numerous they may be. 

Thus we see that Jesus Christ Himself instituted the Sacra- 
ment of Penance. The visible sign in this Sacrament consists in 
the humble, sincere and contrite confession of the sins committed 
and in the words of absolution pronounced by the priest: “I absolve 
thee from thy sins.” The invisible grace of this Sacrament will 
form the subject of next Sunday’s sermon. 

A clear proof that the priests of the Church actually pdssess the 
power of forgiving men’s sins is the good result of confession in 
even great sinners. By confession the unjust make restitution and 
become honest in their dealings, the unchaste become pure, the 
revengeful forgive, drunkards become sober men, the miserly be- 
come charitable. 
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FirtH SuNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE INVISIBLE GRACE OF THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 


Last Sunday I explained to you that our Divine Saviour instituted 
the Sacrament of Penance for the remission of the sins committed 
after Baptism; that He made the pastors of His Church judges 
of the sins of men, and that they really have the power to remit 
and retain sins. Moreover, I told you that the visible sign of this 
Sacrament consists in the humble, sincere and contrite confession 
of the sins committed after Baptism and in the words of absolution 
pronounced by the priest. 

We shall see now in what does the invisible grace of this 
Sacrament consist; in other words, what effects does the Sacrament 
of Penance produce in the soul? 

1. The Sacrament of Penance, that is, a good confession, remits 
all mortal sins on our conscience; not only those we have actually 
confessed, but even those we have forgotten through no fault of 
ours, but which we desired to confess. If our confession was bad, 
no sins at all are forgiven, but a fresh sin is thereby committed. 

2. A good confession remits all the venial sins repented of and 
confessed, but no other venial sins. 

3. A good confession remits not only all mortal sins, but also the 
eternal punishment they deserve, and thus rescues the sinner from 
hell. It remits also a part of the temporal punishment due to our 
sins, and this in proportion to the intensity of our contrition. 

The Sacrament of Penance is like a court, in which the priest is 
the judge, and the penitent is both accuser (plaintiff or prosecutor) 
and accused (defendant or culprit), and the only witness besides. 
After hearing the penitent’s accusation of his own sins, and his 
replies to the question put to him, the priest, as judge and as 
the representative of God Himself, pronounces sentence, either for- 
gives or retains the penitent’s sins, and imposes punishment (a pen- 
ance) in proportion to the degree of his guilt. 

1. When we have confessed mortal sins, the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance not only remits them, but also restores to us the sanctifying 
grace which we had lost thereby, and also the merits we had pre- 
viously acquired, but had lost by committing mortal sin. How good 
and merciful God is to us! 

2. If we are already in the state of grace before confession, the 
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Sacrament of Penance imparts to us an increase of sanctifying 
grace, which renders our soul still more beautiful and pleasing to 
God. 

3. Moreover, by a good confession we receive many actual graces, 
especially the grace of more promptly and courageously resisting 
temptations, and of keeping the commandments of God more faith- 
fully. A good confession gives us peace of mind and makes us 
feel happy. He who has committed very grievous sins and con- 
fesses them well, feels after confession as if a heavy load had been 
taken off his conscience, and he is full of joy. It is just the con- 
trary with him who has made a bad confession. 

A certain very wicked woman one evening, by chance, or rather 
providentially, entered a church where a mission was going on. 
The missioner preached on the goodness of God to sinners. Among 
other things, he several times repeated these words: “There is 
mercy for every sin, provided the sinner repents.” These words 
touched her heart so that after the sermon she asked the missioner: 
“Father, is it really true that there is pardon for every sin?” “Cer- 
tainly, God forgives all sinners, however wicked, if they truly re- 
pent.” “But will He pardon me, who for fifteen years have been so 
great a sinner?” “Undoubtedly, if you detest your sins.” En- 
couraged by these words, she entered his confessional and made 
her confession with the deepest sorrow for her sins. As she could 
no longer go back where she had lived in bad company, she remained 
in church, bewailing her sins before the Blessed Virgin’s altar. 
Next morning she was found there prostrate on the ground; she 
had died of sorrow for her sins, a true victim of Penance, very 
pleasing to God, who is ever ready to receive the penitent sinner. 





S1xtH SunpAy AFTER PENTECOST 
THE EXAMINATION OF CONSCIENCE 


Last Sunday some of the happy effects of a good confession 
were explained to you. To make a good confession we have to 
do certain things before confession, other things during confession, 
and others again after confession. 

The first thing to be done before confession is to examine our 
conscience, that is, to endeavor to find out the sins we have com- 
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mitted, for we cannot confess them unless we know them. Exam- 
ining our conscience is like sweeping a room. To sweep a room 
a broom is not sufficient, for we also need light; no one can sweep 
a dark room clean. We must first open the blinds, raise the 
window shades. Then the sweeping is made systematically through 
every part of the room, in every nook and corner, and the dirt is 
collected in a heap and then carefully carried out; lastly, the fur- 
niture is diligently dusted. 

In like manner, to find, to collect our sins together, we need 
light in our conscience. We obtain the necessary light from the 
Holy Ghost. We should therefore begin our preparation for con- 
fession by praying to the Holy Ghost for the necessary light; for 
instance, let us kneel down and, after making the Sign of the 
Cross, let us say: “Come, O Holy Ghost, enlighten me that I may 
know my sins; help me to be heartily sorry for them, and strengthen 
me that I may confess them sincerely.” Then say the Our Father, 
and add a Hail Mary to the Blessed Virgin, and a Glory be to the 
Father in honor of your guardian angel for the same intention. 

The next thing to be done is to sweep our conscience thoroughly, 
and collect our sins, as it were, into a pile. Our conscience is like 
an interior voice which tells us, before we act, whether what we 
intend to do is right or wrong; if it is wrong, our conscience tells 
us not to do it; if it is right, it approves our doing it; if it is obliga- 
tory, it urges us to do it. For instance, it tells us it is wrong to 
steal, it is right to do a favor to some one, and an obligation to 
obey our parents. If what we have done was right, our conscience 
approves it and makes us feel contented; if it was wrong or sinful, 
our conscience reproaches us and makes us feel uneasy. Our 
conscience is that interior voice which God gave us to guide us in 
our conduct. 

To examine our conscience is to find out the wrong things we 
have done, that is, the sins with which our conscience reproaches 
us. We must examine our conscience concerning the sins we have 
committed since our last good confession. We are bound to confess 
only our mortal sins; as to our venial sins, we are not bound to 
confess them, because we can obtain their forgiveness in some 
other way; for instance, by an act of love of God, by hearing Mass, 
making the Way of the Cross, by an act of charity, by fasting, by 
abstaining from something we like. But mortal sins cannot be 
thus forgiven, for they kill the soul, and only the absolution of the 
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priest can restore life to the soul, that is, sanctifying grace. (Per- 
fect contrition can justify before confession, but must include the 
intention of confession.) We must, therefore, examine our con- 
science concerning all the mortal sins we have committed since our 
last good confession, their kind, and their number. The chief 
mortal sins children are liable to commit are: missing Mass on 
Sundays and Holydays; eating meat on days of abstinence; cursing; 
great anger; hatred; seriously injuring their neighbor in person or 
property; great disrespect and disobedience towards their parents ; 
impure thoughts, words and deeds. 

If we have committed no mortal sin, let us examine our con- 
science on our principal venial sins, such as careless praying, dis- 
obedience, lying, impatience, anger, sloth, pilfering. And even if 
we have mortal sins to confess, it is well also to confess our prin- 
cipal venial sins, although we are not obliged to do so. The exam- 
ination of conscience for confession is easy for those children who 
are accustomed to make a daily examination of their sins during 
their night prayers. Such children examine at night what faults 
they committed during the day at home, in church, in school, in 
the street. 

When preparing for confession the first questions we should ask 
ourselves are these: ““When did I make my last confession? Was 
it a good one?” It was surely good if you did your best to make 
it well. If it was not a good one, then ask: “When did I make 
my last good confession? How many bad confessions have I 
made and how many other Sacraments have I received since then? 
Why were these confessions bad? Did I perform the penance the 
priest imposed upon me at my last good confession?” After this 
we should examine our conscience concerning the sins we have com- 
mitted against each of the commandments of God and of the 
Church, and concerning the seven capital sins, since our last good 
confession. 





SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
CoNTRITION 


Last Sunday you heard how you should make your examination 
of conscience when preparing for confession. After finding out 
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the sins we have to confess, we must be sincerely sorry for them. 
Contrition is absolutely necessary to obtain forgiveness for our 
sins. It is as necessary in the Sacrament of Penance as water is 
in the Sacrament of Baptism. St. Peter was deeply sorry for 
his sin and he wept bitterly over it! Our sorrow may be 
very deep and great, and yet we may not be able to weep as he 
did, for weeping is not necessary, but our sorrow must be interior 
and sincere; it must come from our heart. 

We must be sorry for our sins because by them we have offended 
God and deserved to be punished by Him. Andrew was a boy who 
was severely punished by his father for cursing and disobedience. 
He was sorry for cursing and disobeying on account of the punish- 
ment he received; that was only natural sorrow, and if he has no 
other sorrow for his sins when he goes to confession, his confes- 
sion will be a bad one, because he is not sorry for having offended 
God; his sorrow, to be good, must be supernatural. (Other in- 
stances: a man is sorry for getting drunk, because he was put into 
jail; a boy is sorry for stealing fruit and eating it, because it made 
him sick.) 

When we go to confession and tell our sins, it is to obtain pardon 
from God, because it is He whom we have offended by our sins. 
If we wish God to forgive us through His priest, we must be sorry 
for our sins on account of God. That is supernatural sorrow, the 
sorrow necessary for a good confession. If we are sorry for our 
sins, because they deserve that God should punish us in hell for 
them, it is a supernatural sorrow; but it is imperfect, because selfish, 
containing but little love for God, and prompted by a slavish fear of 
punishment. If our sorrow for our sins proceeds from our love 
for Him who is in Himself deserving of all our love, it is called 
perfect contrition. When accompanied with the intention of con- 
fessing our sins sincerely, it obtains our forgiveness even before 
confession, but we must, nevertheless, afterwards confess them 
sincerely to the priest. We ought to endeavor to make as perfect 
an Act of Contrition as possible before every confession. Such an 
act is absolutely necessary to the dying who are in mortal sin and 
cannot have a priest. If we happen to be with such persons, we 
ought to help them to make an act of perfect contrition several 
times. By so doing we may save their souls and secure our own 
salvation. We should make an act of perfect contrition whenever 
we have had the misfortune to commit a mortal sin, for many 
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persons, even young boys and girls, meet with a sudden death 
without having the opportunity of making their confession! 

When going to confession we must be sorry for all our mortal 
sins without exception, otherwise our confession would be sacri- 
legious, and we could not obtain the forgiveness of any of our sins. 
If we have only venial sins to confess, we must be sorry for at 
least one, otherwise our confession would be null and void and 
sacrilegious. In case of necessity, for instance, when a dying person 
is unconscious or unable to speak, or no priest can be had, the 
examination of conscience, the confession of sins, and the satis- 
faction after confession may all be dispensed with; but contrition 
can never be omitted or dispensed with, for God will not and 
cannot forgive him who is not sorry for having offended Him. 

To excite in our heart a true contrition for our sins, we should 
not only ask God to give it to us, but should also reflect on some of 
the reasons for which we should be sorry for our sins. Let us 
imitate a certain holy bishop. Whenever he was preparing to go 
to confession, he visited in thought three places. The first place 
was hell, which his sins had deserved (as he thought), together 
with its fearful everlasting fire and the horrible company of the 
devils and reprobates. He thanked God for not having cast him 
into it, and besought God mercifully to preserve him from it, by 
granting him all the graces necessary. The second place he visited 
was Heaven, the gate of which he had closed against himself by 
his sins; he then besought our Saviour to open it, through the 
intercession of the Blessed Virgin and the saints. The third place 
he visited was Calvary. He there attentively and lovingly consid- 
ered his crucified Saviour, saying to himself: “This is my work. 
It is I who have caused these sufferings to Jesus Christ; by my 
sins I cooperated in covering my Lord’s body with fearful wounds, 
and in causing Him to die! O Jesus, what harm hadst Thou done 
tome? How could I so ill-treat Thee, whe have loved me with an 
excessive love, Thee whom I should have loved with all my heart? 
Because Thou art infinitely lovely and deserving of all my love, 
I love Thee and grieve from my inmost heart for having offended 
Thee.” 














SHORT SERMONS ON THE CATECHISM 


THE MEANS OF GRACE 


BY THE REV. P. HEHEL, S.J. 


XXXI. PurposE or AMENDMENT 


When people think over their past confessions, they are very 
apt to imagine themselves arguing thus:—“Have I not often re- 
solved not to sin again, and nevertheless I have fallen? I do the 
same things over and over again, and shall probably continue to 
do so. What is the use of my promising never to sin? Yet unless 
I make the promise, I have not the necessary purpose of amend- 
ment, and my confession is worthless.” 

Such arguments must be met with the statement that the reso- 
lution never to sin again must be made; in spite of the frailty of 
human nature, the temptations of the devil and our own bad 
habits, we must resolve to avoid sin in future, with the aid of 
God’s grace. 

“But,” some one may say, “how is this possible? How can I 
promise not to do what I am perfectly certain to do?” 

If you were very ill, and so weak as to despair of recovery, but 
your physician assured you that your state, though dangerous, was 
not hopeless, and that he would do his best for you,—you would 
take courage and, relying on his word and skill, you would at 
least hope to be restored to health. 

We may apply this also to a case of spiritual disease and ex- 
haustion. You may be convinced that you will sin again as soon as 
the occasion of sin presents itself, but God promises to help you, 
and to give you His grace, provided only you will do your best to 
avoid evil. Is He not strong enough to enable you to resist it? 
Rely on His grace and take courage; make a hearty resolution to 
try to avoid sin, as far as you possibly can, and you are at once 
doing what is required of you in the Sacrament of Penance. 

Perhaps you will answer that you have done this hundreds of 
times without improving at all; that you have relied on God’s help, 
and nevertheless have fallen; that you have to confess the same 
684 
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sins year after year, and that under those circumstances it is use- 
less to promise never to sin again. 

But what are the sins which you so often commit? Are they 
mortal or venial? If they are venial sins, your resolution has 
already borne good fruit, for you have avoided grievous sin. And 
so you can surely resolve to avoid sin as far as it is possible. You 
should thank God, therefore, that you have no worse sins to 
confess, and renew your purpose, so as not to fall into mortal 
sin before your next confession. You must try to diminish the 
number of your venial sins, and strive to break yourself of bad 
habits, being determined not to commit even little sins deliberately 
nor to think lightly of them. 

The case would be different if you constantly fell into mortal 
sin. Such sins can and must be avoided, and to commit them fre- 
quently would be a proof that your contrition was not genuine. 
It cannot be denied that your state would be dangerous, but it is not 
desperate. The greater your weakness, the more must you trust 
in God, and, after making an earnest resolution to amend your 
way of life, you must have recourse to every means that will 
enable you to persevere in your good purpose. 

St. Augustine recommends to those who really desire to perform 
what they promise in confession to be more humble of heart, more 
zealous in doing penance and more cautious in action. 

Almost all who complain of never being able to keep their 
good resolutions fail in one or other of these points; they give 
way to pride and luxury, exalting themselves above others and 
forgetting their own shortcomings, or they take no pains to conquer 
their besetting sins and carelessly expose themselves to the occa- 
sions of sin. “He that loveth danger shall perish in it” (Eccl. iii, 
27). God gives grace to every man, and we have no one to blame 
but ourselves if we do not keep our resolutions. No one can know 
whether he will avoid sin to the end or not; this knowledge belongs 
only to God; but every one can determine to strive to do so, by 
the aid of God’s grace, and this is the resolution necessary for a 
good confession. 

Many people make a resolution of some sort, but it is not 
serious, for they do not in any way exert themselves to keep it. 
They are like an idle man, who wishes to earn money, but is too 
lazy to work for it. 

Others are careful to avoid sin only when they are in trouble 
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or danger, and fall back into their old condition as soon as the 
danger is past. If our resolution is serious, we shall exert our- 
selves to keep it, to subdue our passions and to avoid the occasions 
of sin; we shall try to break off our bad habits and every day ask 
God for grace to resist temptation. However great may be the 
dangers that beset us, we need not fall, unless we will. God 
abandons no one, and refuses His grace to none who seek it in 
prayer; He will support us in every trial. 

St. Paul, who well knew the weakness of human nature, could 
nevertheless say: “I can do all things in Him who strengtheneth me” 
(Phil. iv, 13), for “the Lord is my refuge and my deliverer” 
(Ps. xvii, 3). 


XXXII. ConrFession (a) 


It is not enough to examine one’s conscience, to repent of one’s 
sins and to make a firm resolution of amendment; we have also to 
confess our sins to a priest. 

St. John (I. Eph. i, 9): “If we confess our sins, He is faithful 
and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all iniquity.” 
Our Lord instituted this Sacrament when He gave His Apostles 
power to bind and to loose, to remit and to retain sins (Matth. xviii, 
18; John xx, 23). No judge can remit a debt of which he knows 
nothing, any more than a surgeon can cure a wound without seeing 
it, and in the same way no priest can absolve us from sins and 
cure the wounds in our souls, unless we lay them before him. 
Even in the apostolic age we are told that “many of them that 
believed came confessing and declaring their deeds” (Acts 
xix, 18). 

At the present time we have to confess our sins individually, 
although when David sinned, we were not told that he confessed 
having committed adultery and murder, but that he said in gen- 
eral terms: “I have sinned.” St. Mary Magdalen threw herself 
at our Lord’s feet, and obtained pardon without confession. How 
is it that they were not required to make a formal confession? 

With regard to David we need only remember that, before our 
Lord’s birth, Penance was not a Sacrament, and Confession was 
not obligatory. As to St. Mary Magdalen, she had no need to 
state her sins in words; she lay at the feet of Jesus, who, being 
God, knew all things and could see her heart much better than she 
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could herself. If we were so happy as to associate here in this 
world with our Lord, we, too, should not have to confess our sins. 
But He is now represented by priests, who are but men, and not 
omniscient, and though He has given them power to forgive sin, 
we must reveal our sins to them, that they may judge which sins 
to remit and which to retain. 

The practice of Confession was therefore prescribed by Christ, 
and all Christians, rich and poor, young and old, laymen and 
priests, are bound to confess their sins, and without Confession no 
one can be saved who has a mortal sin on his conscience, unless 
it is impossible for him to confess it; then he must make an act 
of perfect contrition and have the intention of Confession when 
possible. 

We must confess our sins; the Sacrament of Penance is a tribunal 
where the penitent accuses himself in order to obtain absolution 
from the priest. He must confess all his sins, but where there 
are no real sins, there can be no absolution for them, and so the 
matter necessary for the reception of this Sacrament is sin com- 
mitted after Baptism; whatever is not sinful, and not requisite in 
order to explain a sin, is superfluous, and not essential to the Con- 
fession. It follows, therefore, that those people make faulty Con- 
fessions who talk about themselves instead of mentioning the par- 
ticular sins that they have committed. Some even tell the priest 
what they have not done, and say: “I have not stolen anything,” 
“T do not use bad language,” etc. Where there is no sin, it is 
obvious that there can be no absolution. 

We must confess our own sins. 

We go to Confession to accuse ourselves, not other people. It 
is wrong to mention by name even those who may have led us 
astray, for by doing so we are robbing them of their good reputa- 
tion. We should never forget that we are concerned in Confes- 
sion with our own sins, and are bound to confess them all without 
exception. God spoke by the prophet Ezechiel (xviii, 30) saying: 
“Be converted and do penance for all your iniquities, and iniquity 
shall not be your ruin.” 

If in Confession we fail to mention one single mortal sin of which 
we are conscious, none of our sins are forgiven, because it is impos- 
sible for some to be forgiven and others not. This applies, how- 
ever, only to mortal and not to venial sins, which need not, strictly 
speaking, be confessed at all, since they can be removed by con- 
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trition, by suffering, by doing good works, such as hearing Mass, 
etc. It is most beneficial and advisable to confess such sins, but 
it is not an absolute duty. 

All mortal sins, without any exception whatever, must be con- 
fessed; if one be wilfully omitted, not only is the whole Confession 
invalid, and none of the sins confessed are forgiven, but a fresh 
mortal sin is added to those previously committed. 

What has been said may perhaps arouse scruples in the mind 
of some, who will wonder how it is possible for anyone, going sel- 
dom to Confession, to confess his sins so perfectly as never to pass 
over one. Such persons should remember that it is one thing to 
confess honestly and without exception all] the sins revealed by a 
careful examination of conscience, and another thing to confess 
all the sins of which one has ever been guilty. It is enough to 
confess all the sins that we know we have committed; we cannot 
possibly confess things that we have not discovered in the course 
of a careful examination of conscience. 

The Council of Trent decided that such sins, if really forgotten, 
are included in our Confession and are forgiven, because the neces- 
sary contrition extends to them as well as to our known sins. Two 
points are, however, of importance:—(1) The unconfessed sins are 
forgiven only if the penitent has taken pains to examine his con- 
science, and has the intention to confess all sins that he recognizes 
as such. (2) He is bound to mention these sins at his next con- 
fession if he remembers them in the meantime. 

What are we to do if we forget to mention a mortal sin when 
making our Confession, and remember it before going to Holy 
Communion? Are we bound to go to Confession again before re- 
ceiving Holy Communion? No, we are not bound; however, if it 
is possible to do so without attracting attention, we should strive 
to go back to the confessional and receive absolution again; but 
if the sin should occur to u« when we are actually kneeling at the 
Communion-rail, we ought t» make hearty acts of contrition and 
sorrow for this sin, determining to confess it at the first opportunity, 
and we need not refrain from Communion. 

That we do not like confessing our sins is only natural. Even 
children refuse to acknowledge themselves in the wrong and are 
fond of making excuses. God, however, requires us to make a 
frank and full confession to the priest, if we wish to receive abso- 
lution. By failing to mention a grievous sin, the penitent plunges 
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deeper and deeper into evil; the absolutions that he receives are 
invalid and worthless, his Communions are sacrilegious, and if, in 
the end, he resolves to confess this sin so long concealed, he will 
be under the obligation of repeating all the confessions made during 
the time that he forebore to mention it. Such a man often thinks: 
“T will confess it next time,” but each time it becomes harder for 
him to make a good confession. 

How terrible will be his lot if he never makes one! 

If anyone is tempted not to mention some serious sin in Con- 
fession, and feels shame even to speak of it to a priest, let him say 
that there is a sin on his conscience which he cannot bear to de- 
scribe. To say this must surely be within his power, and yet it 
will be enough to suggest to the priest -what is wrong. He will 
probably ask one or two questions, and so elicit an acknowledg- 
ment of the sin, and the penitent will go out of the confessional 
relieved of an intolerable burden. 


XXXIIT. Conresston (b) 


We saw, when speaking of the examination of conscience, that 
we ought to consider how often we have been guilty of any par- 
ticular sin, for it makes a great difference whether we have com- 
mitted it a dozen times or only once. When we confess mortal 
sins, we are bound to mention the number of times each has been 
committed, although many people make their confessions worthless 
by carelessness in this matter. 

In order to ascertain the number correctly, we must remember 
the circumstances and occasions when we have sinned. If a man 
in one fit of anger swears six or eight times, it is no more than if 
he had sworn once. If he is angry with his wife and swears at 
her, but repents as soon as his rage is over; if soon after he swears 
again at a crying child, and again repents, only to break out again 
at a servant—although all these things may have happened in the 
course of an hour—he has used bad language on three distinct occa- 
sions, and, if he makes a good Confession, he will accuse himself 
of having committed three distinct sins. 

We must consider further how many people have been wronged 
by us; we may slander one individual or a whole family, and it 
would not be enough, in the latter case, to say that we had robbed 
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our neighbor of his good reputation; the number of persons calum- 
niated must be given. 

Someone may ask how it is possible for a man, who sins daily 
several times and has not been to Confession for a year, to state 
the number of his sins as exactly as this would seem to require. 
Will not his Confession inevitably be defective? He must find 
out, as well as he can, how often he habitually commits some par- 
ticular sin, and then he must say in Confession: “I have used bad 
language almost every day,” or “I have taken too much to drink 
whenever I had an opportunity,” or “about once a week,” or what- 
ever seems nearest the truth. We ought not to say we have done 
something “about ten times,” when a little more care would show 
us the exact number, nor ought we to exaggerate and name too high 
a number, for it is not right to accuse oneself of more sins than 
have really been committed. It is permissible to give an approxi- 
mate number only when a careful examination has failed to enable 
us to fix it precisely. 

The Council of Trent decided that it was necessary, in Confes- 
sion, to state clearly the kind of sin committed. It is not enough 
to say: “I have broken the Sixth Commandment”; we must ex- 
plain how we have transgressed, whether by word or deed, etc. 
The circumstances under which a sin is committed may change the 
nature of a sin, and therefore they must be taken into consideration. 

Some circumstances are matters of indifference; for instance, if 
a man has stolen $500, it makes no difference whether the money 
was in gold or in notes, whether the thief entered by the door or 
by the window, whether he took the money out of a cupboard or 
out of a drawer. Therefore none of these particulars need be men- 
tioned in Confession. 

Some circumstances add to the harm done; for instance, to use 
bad language is a sin, but the evil is increased if it is uttered in 
the presence of children who might be corrupted by it. 

Circumstances sometimes completely alter the character of a 
sin, so that what might in some cases be a less serious offence, be- 
comes very grave in others. 

It is a good plan, as soon as we detect a mortal sin, to ask our- 
selves why, how and when did we sin, and against whom. 

The position or the sex of the person concerned may change the 
nature of a breach of the Sixth Commandment, and so may the 
fact of being married, or of having taken a vow of chastity. 
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A man who knows that, whenever he drinks to excess, he be- 
comes quarrelsome and uses bad language, must not merely say 
that he has taken too much to drink, but he must also mention the 
consequences of his drunkenness. 

The place where a sin is committed may increase its guilt; for 
instance, a theft from a church is sacrilege as well as theft. 

The object for which a sin is committed may add to it; as, for 
instance, if a man steals money or ornaments in order to obtain 
some undue influence over a girl, and lead her astray. Even good 
actions can become sinful if they are done for a bad end; it is good 
to give alms, but it is sinful to give alms in order to induce some- 
one to bear false witness at a trial. 

It is good to work hard, but it is wrong to do so on Sundays. 
There is no harm in eating meat, but we may not eat it on absti- 
nence days. 

To sum up: Circumstances that increase the guilt of a sin must 
be mentioned in Confession, but no others; and we should avoid 
telling long stories in the confessional, for they are plainly super- 
fluous at a time when we should be thinking only of our sins. 


XXXIV. How Orten Oucut WE To Go To CONFESSION? 


We are bound to take care of our bodies, if they are out of health, 
and to do our best to preserve life. To shorten one’s existence by 
want of care, miserliness or weariness of life is a most grievous 
sin. If then it is so important to provide what is necessary for the 
body, it must be far more important to attend to the health of 
the soul. Sin exposes a soul to danger of death, by robbing it of 
sanctifying grace, and makes it God’s enemy, bringing it into a 
state in which it can never enjoy the contemplation of God. It 
is therefore a most sacred duty, incumbent upon everyone, who 
has killed his soul by mortal sin, to revive it by the Sacrament of 
Penance, called, for that very reason, the Sacrament of the Dead. 

This should be done as soon as possible, for otherwise there is 
danger of yielding to further temptation. “Every sin,” says St. 
Gregory, “has the unhappy result of leading us on to further sin, 
unless it be immediately wiped out.” A soul deprived by sin of 
God’s grace is so weak as to yield to the slightest temptation, and 
the sinner is like a man on the brink of a precipice; he slips and 
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falls, and soon has no power to save himself; he dashes headlong 
into the lowest depths. 

If anyone, conscious of mortal sin, does not at once confess it, 
but waits a long time, perhaps a whole year, before doing so, he 
deprives himself of all merit even for good works performed dur- 
ing this period. His soul, dead in mortal sin, can gain no merit 
for eternal life. His prayers, works, almsgiving and other good 
works deserve no eternal reward, and are no more pleasing to God 
than Cain’s sacrifice, which won him no merit, because his soul was 
already dead in the grievous sin of envy. 

St. Arsenius once saw in a vision the pitiable state of souls, de- 
filed with mortal sin that they are unwilling to remove by Con- 
fession. An angel appeared to him and said: “Come with me, I 
will show you how men busy themselves in the world.” St. Arse- 
nius was at once transported to a great forest, where there was 
a man trying to carry a great bundle of wood on his shoulders. 
The load being too heavy, he went to fetch some more logs, as if 
having a greater weight to carry he would be better able to lift it. 

The angel then led Arsenius to a spring, where were some people 
engaged in drawing water and pouring it into a barrel full of holes. 
Whilst the saint gazed in wonder at this strange proceeding, the 
angel said: “Come with me; I will show you something still more 
surprising,” and they walked on until they met two men, who were 
trying in vain to pass through a doorway. Each of them was 
holding the end of an iron bar, and as this was longer than the 
doorway was wide, the ends always struck the wall, and their efforts 
to enter were in vain. Arsenius could not help laughing. “Tell 
me,” said he to the angel, “who these fools are and what they want 
to do.” The angel looked grave, however, as he replied: “These 
men resemble all proud people, who fancy themselves irresistible ; 
they may try very hard to enter heaven, but they will not humble 
themselves so as to pass through the narrow gate. The man with 
the bundle of wood is like a sinner who, instead of diminishing 
his load by Confession and Penance, adds to it by bad Confessions, 
until at last he is crushed under the ever-increasing burden. The 
people pouring water into the barrel full of holes are like those 
who do many good works, but also commit many sins; and because 
they do not at once repent of their sins and confess them, all the 
merit of their good works, performed whilst they are in a state 
of mortal sin, is lost.” 
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Someone may argue that all this does not concern him, for he 
never falls into very great sins, and therefore in his case Confession 
once in the year is sufficient. 

This argument is suggested by the evil one, and unhappily he 
succeeds in inducing many to act upon it; but if anyone wishes 
to lead a happy life, he must go to Confession several times in the 
year, even if he has not any great sin upon his conscience. 

If we are conscious only of venial sins, we ought to go frequently 
to Confession; (1) in order to keep our souls in a state of purity; 
(2) in order to guard ourselves from falling into grievous sin; 
(3) in order to confess our sins better. 

1. Our souls are the dwelling-places of God. St. Paul says: 
“Know you not that you are the temple of God, and that the Spirit 
of God dwelleth in you? But if any man violate the temple of 
God, him shall God destroy. For the temple of God is holy: which 
you are” (I. Cor. iii, 16, 17). 

God dwells, sometimes personally, always by grace, in our souls, 
but mortal sin drives Him out and destroys the beauty of His 
dwelling. God cannot remain in a soul disfigured by impurity; 
but venial sin does not so utterly ruin its beauty, though it tarnishes 
and dims it. Nothing unclean can come to God, and therefore a 
soul, clouded by venial sin, cannot be admitted to His presence 
until it has been cleaned either by Penance or in purgatory. Venial 
sins are like dust in a room; they require to be cleared away fre- 
quently, for they accumulate day by day. We are told that even 
the just man sins seven times each day, and we are constantly 
committing small sins; we say our prayers carelessly, we eat and 
drink too much, we tell little lies, and indulge in vanity, in dress 
and foolish conversations. Unless these things are confessed from 
time to time, at the end of a year they have accumulated until there 
seems no end to them. Whoever desires to keep his soul pure 
and clean in God’s sight should go often to Confession, for thus 
its full beauty is maintained. 

2. Frequent Confession guards us from falling into grievous sin. 

When St. Louis of France was on his deathbed, he gave much 
good advice to his son, and urged him to go often to Confession 
and to choose a prudent confessor. His great desire was for his 
son to live and die a good Christian, and he knew that the devil 
is sure to tempt those who abandon the practice of frequent Con- 
fession because they have no very great sins on their conscience. 
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in order to be cleaned from them. 


once in the year? 


devoted to the service of God and his neighbor. 


fess it, lest delay prove our ruin. 





As long as we are not in a state of mortal sin, we have the help 
of God’s grace and our will is free, so that we can resist tempta- 
tion; but each sin committed weakens our powers of resistance 
and renders the action of grace less effectual. Unless we go often 
to Confession, whence can we derive the courage, strength and 
resolution that are necessary to prevent our falling into sin? 
we are not to be overcome, we must not wait until we have actu- 
ally fallen, but disclose the first attacks and suggestions of the 
evil one to an experienced confessor. Frequent Confession secures 
for us great graces, that strengthen us to resist all temptation. Our 
Lord revealed to St. Bridget that whoever desired to receive and 
retain the grace and the Holy Spirit, must often confess his sins 
and disclose even his smallest faults and omissions to the priest, 


3. Frequent Confession enables us to confess our sins better. 
What would be the state of a room that was put in order only once 
in the year? How long it would take to make it clean and neat 
again! Who finds it easier to pay his debts—the man who pays 
what he owes every week? or the one who settles his accounts only 


By going often to Confession, we clear away the dirt as it comes, 
and do not allow great quantities to accumulate; we can be sure 
that we have confessed everything; whereas one who approaches 
the Sacrament very seldom finds it almost impossible to detect his 
sins, and is apt to complain that he can find nothing to say when 
he goes to Confession at Easter. St. Charles Borromeo, arch- 
bishop of Milan, and St. Francis of Sales, bishop of Geneva, used 
to make their Confession every week; Pope Clement VIII. every 
evening, and also St. Francis Xavier confessed every day with 
the greatest contrition and humility, if he had a priest at hand 
to hear him, and yet he was a great saint, whose whole life was 


Let us resolve to overcome our indolence and indifference at 
least to the extent of going to Confession once a fortnight or once 
a month, even if we have no grave sins to confess; and if we are 
so unhappy as to fall into mortal sin, let us hasten at once to con- 
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XXXV. GENERAL CONFESSIONS 


A General Confession is so called, because in it we confess all 
the sins committed either during our whole life, or during some 
considerable period of time. 

Someone may ask how can it be possible to remember and con- 
fess all the sins of thought, word and deed committed during a 
space of many years. It is certainly difficult, like everything else 
opposed to our self-indulgence and tendency to evil, but it is not 
impossible. 

Whoever resolves to make a general Confession must be fully 
determined to lead a better life and to “put off the old man”; he 
must make up his mind to examine himself and to reveal every- 
thing, even the most secret inclinations of his heart. Then let him 
go through the Ten Commandments, the Commandments of the 
Church, and the law of brotherly love, asking himself which of 
them he has transgressed, and considering the kind, circumstances 
and number of his sins. In order to arrive at some idea of their 
number, he will do well to review the years of his childhood, his 
youth and his manhood; or else to reckon how many years have 
passed since he reached the age of reason to the present time, and 
then to see how often approximately he has committed one par- 
ticular sin in the course of each week or each year. 

All this cannot be done in a hurry; it may occupy several days 
or a whole week, if two or three Commandments be taken daily. 
As soon as a serious sin is remembered, an act of contrition should 
be made, and a prayer offered for grace and mercy. 

Many advantages are derived from a general Confession: 

1. It often leads to a complete change of life, and proves a 
means of release to sinners who seemed hopelessly in bondage to 
sin and bad habits. It intensifies their feelings of contrition and 
Is a great source of grace. 

When we prepare for a general Confession, we see on the one 
hand the vast multitude of our sins, and, on the other, the great 
mercy of God, who still invites us to repent. We perceive our own 
weakness and misery, and realize how often we have deserved to 
be cut off in our sins. St. Francis of Sales says that a general 
Confession inspires us with a wholesome shame for our former 
life and makes us wonder at God’s mercy, and love Him more in 
the future. The more we feel shame and sorrow for love of 
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God, the greater grace does He bestow upon us, so that we see 
the absolute necessity of amendment, and feel within ourselves 
strength to dedicate the rest of our life to God’s service and to 
avoid all sin. 


2. A good general Confession makes good all defects in previous 
Confessions. 

It is certain that a good and complete Confession removes all 
stain of sin; but it is equally certain that many Confessions are 
neither good nor complete. We often make only a very superficial 
examination of conscience, and in mentioning our sins, we omit 
to state their nature and number, or the circumstances that change 
their nature. Our contrition is not worthy of the name, for it 
proceeds from no supernatural motive, our good resolutions are 
neither firm nor universal; we often forget things through mere 
negligence, and sometimes may have omitted to perform the pen- 
ance imposed. Our Confessions are so frequently defective that 
we are told in Holy Scripture not to be without fear about sin 
forgiven (Eccl. v, 5). A good general Confession makes good 
all these deficiencies, and enables us to start afresh and begin a 
better life. 


3. A general Confession gives us peace of mind. 

Many people go regularly to Confession and Communion, but 
never enjoy real peace of mind; they are always afraid of having 
made bad Confessions, and fancy that in the past they may have 
failed to mention some sin through false shame. Others are con- 
scious of having been badly instructed when they were young; 
others know that they have often been in surroundings where they 
must have seen and heard much evil, and of having been careless 
about their Confessions; now that they are older, they can under- 
stand things better, and feel anxiety with regard to their past. 
For all such persons there is nothing better than a general Con- 
fession, which rolls, as it were, a stone away from their hearts, 
removes all anxiety as to previous Confessions, and leaves them 
happy and at peace. In every age general Confessions have been 
made by innumerable people, especially by pious and holy per- 
sons. We are told that St. Charles Borromeo, St. Francis of 
Sales, St. Ignatius and St. Engelbert made such Confessions; and 
in 1075 the Empress Adelheid, mother of Henry IV., went to 
Rome and made to Cardinal Peter Damian a general Confession 
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of all her wrong deeds, thoughts and words, from the time she 
was five years old. 

We have said that such Confessions are advisable for all, but 
they are absolutely necessary for those who, through shame or 
any other motive, have intentionally omitted to mention some 
mortal sin in their usual Confessions. 

Such persons should remember that all their Confessions, in 
which this sin has not been confessed, are invalid and worthless, 
and none of the sins confessed have been forgiven; so that each 
Confession has only added to their number; they have lived in a 
state of sin, and consequently they have sinned afresh each time 
that they have received any of the Sacraments of the Church; all 
their good works have failed to win for them any merit. 

With them may be classed also those who have cherished feel- 
ings of enmity, or who have wilfully remained exposed to great 
temptations and occasions of sin, or who have retained ill-gotten 
goods. If any such people have gone to Confession, while con- 
tinuing to live in sin, their Confessions are worthless; and for 
them, and others like them, there is but one way to obtain remis- 
sion of all their sins, viz., by means of general Confession. They 
must repeat all the Confessions made, either from the time when 
they reached the age of reason, or from the time when they made 
their last good Confession. 

Let no one think: “I_will do it later on, when I am near death,” 
for in the meantime the number of sins will be steadily increasing, 
and none can be sure of having time and strength to make a good 
Confession on his deathbed. “God has promised you pardon,” says 
St. Augustine, “but He has not promised you another day of life.” 





SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS OR EPISTLES 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
ON PENANCE—BEFORE CONFESSION 
BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“TI say to you, there shall be joy before the angels of God upon one sinner 
doing penance.”—Luke xv, 10. 


SYNOPSIS.—The two-fold result of sin—guilt, and liability to punishment: 
the meaning of guilt, the meaning of liability. This applies both to 
mortal and venial sin; immense difference between these two, illustrated 
by conduct of a child towards its parents. The pardon of sin—how. 
obtained; Jesus Christ has blotted out “the handwriting of the decree 
_ was against us’; but it needed that God should become man and 
suffer. 

God does not pauperize us in dealing with our souls; He makes re- 
pentance easy, but He demands that we do our part. 

Institution of the Sacrament of Penance by Christ Himself: that 
Christ instituted this for all time is proved, (1) by the historical fact 
of the constant use of Confession; (2) by the simple consideration that 
now, as much as in the beginning, men need pardon; (3) by the evidence 
of the Gospels that Christ's appointments for His Church were perma- 
nent; (4) by the tradition of the Church. Therefore, to the question 
“How may I obtain pardon?” the reply is, make good use of the Sacra- 
ment of Penance. 

To assist you in this, I speak to-day mainly of what we should do 
BEFORE Confession. 

The outward sign and the inward grace of the Sacraments; the former 
really affects and conveys the latter: God’s goodness in giving us this 
certainty. In some Sacraments the outward sign does not depend upon 
the person receiving it; in others it does, e. g., Matrimony and Penance. 
In the outward sign of this Sacrament the sinner must contribute three 
acts—Contrition, Confession, Satisfaction. I have put contrition first 
—the reason for this. People apt to neglect taking care and time to 
make a good Act of Contrition. The Sacrament is valid even if this is 
done only when receiving Absolution; but there are great advantages in 
doing it before Confession. 

In the Sacrament we must make a SORROWFUL Confession of sins, not 
merely mechanical, as if telling a tale: this sorrowful Confession best 
ensured by the Act of Contrition earnestly elicited before the actual 
Confession. 

The attitude of mind in which a Catholic should approach this Sac- 
rament. Considerations—He has sinned; offended God, deserves pun- 
ishment; he is going to kneel at the Sacred Feet of Jesus for pardon: 
ATTRITION is sufficient; but it must be based on a motive drawn from 
faith—must be in that way referred to God. Study and make your own 
the “Act of Contrition” you have in your prayerbooks. 

Lastly, remember that sorrow for sin is not a matter of mere emotion 
or feeling: emotion not essential at all: supernatural sorrow—to be 
prayed for—is a matter of reason and will aided by faith and graces 
Pray to make a good use of the Sacrament of Penance. 


698 
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When a man sins, dear brethren in Jesus Christ, a two-fold 
result follows in his soul: he binds himself with two chains from 
which only the mercy of God in Christ Jesus Our Lord can release 
him. These two chains are guilt, and the liability to a punishment 
which must inevitably fall upon him unless his guilt be done away 
with. What do we mean by guilt? We mean that the sinner stands 
before God charged with an offence against the Divine Majesty. 
He has lifted his puny hand against the Almighty Lord of All. 
He has done a dreadful deed. Like one who has broken the law 
and been convicted, he stands in the sight of God and His holy 
Angels shamed and disgraced. And by liability to punishment we 
mean that, unless God freely pardons him, it remains only for the 
convicted sinner to suffer his just punishment. 


And this, dear brethren, applies both to mortal and venial sin. 
Each is an offence against God: each makes us guilty and de- 
serving of punishment; and, unless we can obtain God’s pardon 
for each sin, whether mortal or venial, the punishment must cer- 
tainly fall upon us. 


But there is an immense difference between mortal and venial 
sin. Children, in the thoughtlessness and carelessness of youth, 
often commit small offences of disobedience or petulance or slight 
disrespect against their parents. A parent is justly displeased at 
this: but he would not think of disowning or banishing a child for 
such offences. Yet he rightly demands that the child shall express 
sorrow and ask pardon and try to do better. That is a picture of 
venial sin. It does not destroy our friendship with God: it does 
not drive out the supernatural gifts of Grace and Charity by which 
we are made friends and children of God. But suppose a child to 
insult and disown his parents, to disgrace their name, to commit 
such an offence that there can be no more love, wilfully to leave 
his father’s house and scornfully to trample upon the affection he 
owes to those who brought him into the world, treating them with 
the utmost disrespect and contumely. That is a picture of mortal 
sin. That is how we treat our Heavenly Father when we commit 
mortal sin. We break our friendship with Him: we renounce our 
son-ship: we drive out those precious gifts of sanctifying grace 
and charity by which our son-ship of God and our loving friend- 
ship with God was set up and constituted. The insult to God is 
deadly: the punishment is hell—banishment from His face for 
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ever. How can pardon be obtained? How can guilt be washed 
away? How can punishment be remitted? How can the double 
chain of guilt and liability to punishment be broken? How can — 
grace and son-ship, friendship and charity be restored? By God’s 
great mercy in Jesus Christ these things can be effected, and the 
work of reconciliation be done: for Jesus has blotted out, as St. 
Paul says, “the handwriting of the decree that was against us, 
which was contrary to us, and He hath taken the same out of the 
way, fastening it to the Cross” (II. Col. ii, 14). Only by God 
becoming man and suffering and dying, taking upon Himself the 
iniquity of us all, atoning, by His obedience unto death, for our 
disobedience; only by His Sacrifice—of infinite value, because it 
was the Sacrifice of God Himself—could the offence and insult 
done by sin to the Majesty of God be atoned for, and reconcilia- 
tion with God be made possible for the sinner. And, dear brethren, 
if we are inclined to be careless about venial sin, and to think little 
of it, let us remember that even venial sin could find pardon only 
through the sufferings of Jesus. 

But God does not pauperize us in His most merciful dealings 
with our sinful souls. He does not act like those imprudent be- 
stowers of charity who take away from those to whom they give 
all inducement to exert themselves for their own betterment. He 
gives His grace, He bestows His pardon, He calls us to repentance, 
and He makes repentance and pardon very easy—but He does 
demand some effort, some cooperation on our part. Moreover, 
even God does not forgive if man will not repent. It is true that 
we cannot repent without God’s assisting grace—I speak here of 
what we call actual grace—the help God gives us to do good works 
—not of sanctifying grace which is restored only by repentance— 
but God offers that grace to repent: only He asks that we should 
put forth our hands and take it; that we should do our little part. 

And what is it we have to do? Jesus Our Divine Lord said to 
His Apostles, “Whose sins you forgive, they are forgiven; and 
whose sins you retain, they are retained.” By those words He 
instituted in His Church the great and holy Sacrament of pardon 
and reconciliation—the Sacrament of Penance or Confession. 

That He intended this power to remain in His Church to the 
end of time is proved by the undeniable historical fact that Con- 
fession has been practised and Absolution given ever since; it is 
proved by the simple consideration that people need forgiveness 
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as much now as in the days of the Apostles. It is proved by the 
plain fact that Our Divine Lord’s appointment for His Church as 
recorded in the Gospels are evidently for all time. “I am with you 
all days,” He said to His Apostles when He gave them their com- 
mission to teach all nations, to preach the Gospel to every creature, 
—“I am with you all days, even to the consummation of the world.” 
It is proved by the constant unvarying Tradition of God’s Holy 
Catholic Church from Apostolic times till now. 

So, then, if we ask, What are we to do to have our sins for- 
given, to be restored to grace and reconciled with God: what are 
we to do to escape that punishment which we have deserved ?—the 
answer is—make good use of the holy Sacrament of Penance. That, 
by God’s help, I may assist you in this important matter, that there 
may be joy over you in the presence of the Angels of God accord- 
ing to the words of to-day’s Gospel, I shall speak to you now 
chiefly upon that which it is necessary to do before Confession in 
order to receive that Sacrament validly and with good fruit. 

What, then, are we to do before Confession? 

You know that every Sacrament consists of two elements. There 
is the outward sign, and the inward grace. And, by the power con- 
ferred upon it by Jesus Christ Our Lord who instituted all the 
Sacraments, the outward sign really and truly, as an instrument in 
God’s hands, effects and confers the inward grace. To this is due 
that blessed certainty we have that, when we receive a Sacrament, 
unless we wilfully put some obstacle in the way, we do most surely 
receive the grace of that Sacrament. 

How good is God to give us, for instance, in the Sacrament 
of Penance, such a practical certainty that our sins are forgiven! 
It is a certainty which the heart of the repentant sinner demands; 
and God has given it. 

Now in some of the Sacraments, the outward sign does not 
depend upon the person who receives the Sacrament. Thus, in 
Baptism, the child who is being baptized contributes nothing to 
the outward action of the Sacrament. But in other Sacraments 
it is not so. The recipients themselves must contribute something 
to the outward sign; and if they fail in that, the Sacrament is 
made null and void. So, for instance, in marriage, the outward 
sign is the expressed consent of the parties. If that consent is 
witheld, the marriage is not effected, the Sacrament is invalid. 

So, too, in the Sacrament of Penance: the recipient has to con- 
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tribute something toward the outward sign. The Priest also con- 
tributes his part, namely the pronouncing of the merciful words 
of pardon and absolution; but the sinner also must contribute his 
part, or the absolution will be of no effect. 

And the part that the sinner must contribute consists of three 
acts—called Contrition, Confession and Satisfaction. 

Now notice, dear brethren, that I have put Contrition first. It 
is put first by the Holy Council of Trent; it is put first in the 
Catechism. 

I believe some people think of Contrition as coming only after 
they have told their sins to the Priest. They spend much time in 
examining their consciences, trying to find out every little venial sin 
—do they think of spending any time in rousing up Contrition 
in their souls when they are preparing for Confession? 

I do not say that if anyone forgets his Act of Contrition till the 
Priest is about to give Absolution—and then makes it well—that 
this will not suffice for pardon—it will: provided that the penitent 
has at the moment when Absolution is given a real sorrow for the 
sins he has confessed. But I wish to help you to use the Sacra- 
ment in the way that will make it most fruitful for your souls; 
and so I say to you, spend some time before you go into the con- 
fessional in rousing up contrition in your souls. Then, when you 
come to recite your Act of Contrition whilst absolution is being 
given to you, it will be all the more hearty and sincere, and you 
will gain more grace through the Sacrament than otherwise you 
would do—not only pardon, but grace to love God well, grace to 
resist your former sins; grace to persevere. For, brethren, re- 
member this, that while by doing the minimum that is required 
you can and do obtain pardon and the restoration of grace and 
charity yet the amount of grace and the degree of charity you 
receive depend upon the heartiness of your cooperation with God 
in the Sacrament. 

In the Sacrament of Penance, that is, when you are actually 
at Confession, the duty upon you is to make a sorrowful confes- 
sion of your sins—not merely to give a parrot-like narrative of 
them as if you were telling a tale, but really to accuse yourselves 
of them: to act the part of an accuser, and humbly and sorrowfully 
to bring your sins up against yourselves in the sight of God and 
His Minister. You can best ensure this by what you do before 
Confession—in other words, by your preparation. 
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I should be very sorry, dear brethren, to make anyone unneces- 
sarily scrupulous about this matter of Confession. That would 
do more harm than good. So I will say this: You are Catholics, 
you know what Confession is, and what it means: you have prac- 
tised it frequently; if you have taken reasonable care, and have 
gone to Confession with the desire for pardon and reconciliation 
with God, you need have no fear that you have not received that 
pardon. But all of us can improve, and it is my desire with God’s 
help to aid you in making your Confessions more fruitful in grace, 
and especially more fruitful in amendment of life and perseverance. 

What is the attitude of mind with which a Catholic should 
approach this Holy Sacrament? He has sinned; he is guilty; he 
deserves punishment—perhaps the punishment of hell. He must 
recognize this. And from these thoughts he must not exclude God. 
He is going to God to accuse himself and to receive pardon: it is 
at the sacred feet of Jesus that he is soon to kneel. To obtain 
rebel against God Who has a right to his service; that his sins 
ing purely from the love of God, which is called perfect contrition. 
It is enough if he have what is called imperfect contrition, or 
attrition. But this attrition, or less perfect sorrow, must have for 
its motive some truth of Faith—such as the fear of Gop’s punish- 
ments, the fact that it is Gop whom he has offended: that he is a 
rebel against God Who has a right to his service; that his sins 
have crucified Jesus, that he has killed the life of grace in his soul, 
and made himself odious in God’s sight. Even for that imperfect 
contrition which is sufficient with the Sacrament, there must be a 
motive drawn from the teachings of Faith. Such motives connect 
our sorrow with God, even though we have not risen to perfect 
contrition. To give you an illustration—suppose a man confesses 
that he has got drunk, and he is sorry for it only because it has 
made him ill, or lost him his situation—that alone would not be a 
sufficient sorrow to obtain pardon. But beyond this, a good and 
earnest Catholic will try to awaken in his soul that higher sorrow 
which comes from the pure love of God. Study and enter into, and 
try to make your own the act of contrition that you have learned, 
and there will not be much fear of your failing to have sufficient 
sorrow or the right kind of sorrow to receive pardon. 

And lastly, dear brethren, let us remember that true sorrow for 
sin is not a matter of feeling or emotion. If God gives you emo- 
tions of grief at Confession, thank Him; but these emotions are not 
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essential. Supernatural sorrow for sin is to be gained by asking 
God for it; it is a matter of the reason and will enlightened and 
uplifted by faith and grace; reason, entering into the meaning of 
sin, recognizing that sin is a personal evil, the will rejecting that 
evil, and earnestly desiring to be freed from it. 

Pray God, dear brethren, that whenever you approach this Sacra- 
ment of reconciliation, you may do so in such a way that there may 
be joy on your account before the Angels of God at your sincere 
and heartfelt penance. 





FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE MIRACULOUS DRAUGHT OF FISHES 
BY THE REV. P. J. GANNON, S.J. 


“And Simon, answering, said to him. Master, we have labored all the 
night and have taken nothing: but at Thy word I will let down the net. 
And when they had done this they enclosed a very great multitude of fishes, 
and the net was breaking.”—Luke v, 4-6. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Discouragement almost universal. 

II, Particularly felt in spiritual warfare. 

III, Hence purpose of Jesus in this miracle. He would encourage 
all laboring in His cause. 

IV. Peters ready faith and humble persistence contrasted with our 
slowness to believe and hardness of heart. 

V. Peter's character here displayed—ardent, eager, yet mercurial and 
liable to change. Needs many graces and miracles to strengthen him. 

VI. These should now confirm us as they strengthened him. 

VII. Application of the lesson here taught to three classes of sinners— 
the victims of drink, impurity, infidelity. 

VIII, All despair unfounded. We have always a Divine Physician 
who can and will heal us. 

IX. Of course He expects us to correspond to grace and do our part. 

X. Exhortation to shake off sloth and lethargy. The fatal policy of 
drifting responsible for much misery. We must bestir ourselves, and 
pray on, struggle on, hope on, till we reach the shore of eternity. 


Discouragement, my dear brethren, is one of those great and 
universal trials that assail us all, in more or less degree, and test 
the stuff of which we are made. It lies heavily upon us, depress- 
ing us in our fight with circumstance and predisposing us for dis- 
aster and defeat. It acts upon our natural life and still more upon 
our supernatural life. It is the enemy’s best weapon in his struggle 
against our souls. He knows that while many are lost through 
presumption, still more are driven over the dread abyss by the 
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discouragement consequent upon long-continued failure and re- 
peated falls. If in worldly warfare, and indeed in every sphere 
of human activity, courage and hope are so important, as we all 
know them to be, they are still more essential in the spiritual arena, 
in that great, truceless war which is forever raging between the 
elect of God and the hosts of hell. 

And therefore it is that Jesus, when He was about to summon 
Peter and Andrew and others to that sublime, but difficult and 
disheartening task of saving souls, would give them a twofold 
lesson—that without Him they can do nothing, and with Him they 
can do everything. Therefore He lets them fish the whole night 
through in vain, and then in the cold, gray light of morning, when 
they are tired and hopeless and have dragged their nets ashore, 
with some bitterness, perhaps, within their hearts, or at least gloomy 
forebodings about their daily bread, He bids them pull out into 
the open and cast their nets again. 

And let us pause to see what they do. They obey. It is a little 
noteworthy this, and would not, I fear, be quite our conduct. Jesus 
was a carpenter and the son of a carpenter, reared high amid the 
Galilean hills. What should he know of the fisherman’s subtle 
craft? He was, indeed, already recognized as a teacher whose tone 
of authority, winning personality and lofty morality exercised a 
singular charm. But that was hardly a reason why Peter, who 
knew the times and seasons and every inch of Genesareth, and 
had spent the long hours of darkness, when success might best be 
hoped for, in traversing the most likely spots, should at His words 
try the thankless waters again. We can imagine what would be 
the reply of modern fishermen, irritated by loss of sleep and un- 
requited toil. But Peter was of simpler and more childlike mould, 
and so replied: “Master. we have labored all the night, and taken 
nothing: but at Thy word I will let down the net.” He obeyed, 
and lo! the nets were filled immediately. 

And now notice another antique trait in Peter’s character. The 
take was undoubtedly marvellous, but it would hardly lead a son 
of the twentieth century to make the humble confession of peni- 
tence and faith that bursts from Peter’s lips. We would now 
apply more scientific principles of reasoning. We would reflect 
that, though very strange, it might after all have been quite acci- 
dental. Or we would wait till we had written to the nearest asso- 
ciation for scientific research. We would do anything rather than 
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what Peter did, namely, fall on our knees and beat our breast and 
acknowledge the hand of God. 


And indeed, my brethren, it was an act of simple faith to which 
strict logic did not constrain him. Christ was to give many far 
more impressive proofs of His heavenly origin and Divine mis- 
sion. But Peter, with all his faults, was never the makings of a 
good sceptic. Others among the Apostles were, and we may be 
grateful for it, seeing that their incredulity gives us all the more 
confidence in that revelation which convinced St. Thomas in the 
end, or those other despisers of old wives’ tales whom we find 
later on the road to Emmaus, and converted Saul the persecutor 
into Paul the Apostle. But St. Peter is ever quick to believe, and 
eager to promise, and warm to respond to the advances of Christ. 
Yet there is the other side to his character. He loses heart as 
easily as he conceives hope. He talks incoherently on Thabor when 
joy has taken him out of himself. He pledges fidelity to death in 
the supper chamber, because his heart is all aglow from the words 
of Christ, and inebriated with the chalice of His love. But what 
a change in the guard-room and on Calvary! 


And we are drawn to him for this; he is so human, so like our- 
selves, who in the sunshine will not admit the thought of darkness, 
and when the night falls can hardly sustain our souls with hope 
of sunrise. A young Parsee was once asked by an Indian mis- 
sionary what would happen if the fire which he worshiped were 
extinguished, and he answered gravely, “God would die.” Now 
we do not of course believe that the Deity holds His existence on 
any such unstable tenure; but do we not sometimes speak and act 
as if we somehow did suppose that His existence were dependent 
on the inner light of joy and consolation in our own souls? 


Peter’s faith and confidence at least were of this human, weak, 
mercurial kind, and it needed miracle after miracle and even the 
overshadowing of the Holy Ghost to transform him from Simon, 
which means “son of a dove,” into Kephas or Peter, the rock upon 
which the Ark of Ages was to rest. But we who are the heirs of 
all his trials and victories, and have, moreover, the confirmation 
derived from nearly two thousand years of Christian history, are 
less excusable for the cowardice with which we waver and let our- 
selves be weakly swayed by doubts and cares and fears. Christ 
by this miracle would teach us, as well as the Apostle, that in His 
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service at least, and while trying to do His will, we need never 
lose heart or think the struggle hopeless or the labor vain. 


The lesson admits of many applications. Thus there are num- 
berless victims of sin, men and women caught in those most cruel 
of all toils, whose hearts are pierced by the keenest anguish that 
any heart can know, the anguish of those who having seen Virtue, 
pine that they have lost her; and who would give years, yea, whole 
decades of their lives, to regain their former innocence, their for- 
mer liberty. But they cannot—at least so they say. 

“T have tried, oh, I have tried to give up the drink; but I can’t, 
I can’t. I feel it is undermining my health; I see it is impoverish- 
ing my children; I know it is breaking the hearts of those I love; 
but I cannot, I cannot. For years I have tried and failed, and 
now hope is gone and I can only trust that God will be kind enough 
to take me when I am sober.” 

Or again: “I am entangled in the meshes of unlawful love and 
vicious habits. For years I have struggled and now repented, and 
now fallen again. I have often broken from evil, but gradually 
returned to the lure of the flesh. Each relapse has weakened 
me, and lowered my power to resist the next access of temptation. 
Pampered concupiscence rages like a forest fire, consuming every- 
thing along its path. Remorse settles on my vitals like a vulture; 
but passion is a fiercer vulture still, and between the two I am 
rent asunder. Of course I would gladly break my fetters; but I 
cannot.” 

Or again: “I once possessed the simple faith of childhood. I 
believed in God, in Jesus Christ and in His dearest Mother. I 
once rejoiced in the companionship of saints and angels. I breathed 
the pure, wholesome, and exhilarating air of Catholic piety. But, 
as I grew older, I read the books men read nowadays, and sud- 
denly, almost before I was aware of it, my faith was gone. I 
wakened up to the realization that the creed which my mother had 
taught me was no longer mine. I cannot say I felt the happier for 
it. On the contrary, something had gone from my breast, a strange, 
mystic happiness, which I cannot now recapture, but would give 
anything to recall. Only, try as I will, I cannot, I cannot.” 


Now, my dear brethren, it would be cruel and callous not to 
feel some sympathy with such cries, and they are only too fre- 
quent. But can we admit them? Shall we allow that there is no 
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balm in Galaad nor any physician there? Have we not a Divine 
physician, the Master of life and death, who raised Jairus’ daughter 
and the youth of Naim and Lazarus of Bethania from the dead? 
If at the words of Ezekiel the dead bones in the plain of his vision 
were clad again in their raiment of flesh, shall the sinner not rise 
at the word of Christ? We dare not harbor a doubt so insulting 
to our Saviour. He can rise; we can all rise. We can rise from 
any depths; we can break off any habits; we can do all things in 
Him who strengthened us. 

Not certainly in ourselves, and therefore have we failed in the 
past; therefore have we labored all the night and taken nothing. 
The only trust that is not vain is trust in God. Let us say, “At thy 
word I will let down the net,” and we shall infallibly secure those 
large and efficacious graces that we need. Nor must we, as many 
do, while admitting this doctrine in general, deny its application to 
ourselves. We must not say, as some are heard to say, that our 
case, at least, is hopeless, that our prayers appear to beat in vain 
against the brazen portals of the stars; that for us, at least, the 
heavens seem iron or adamant, or rather vast, cold, empty spaces 
where the sighs of our lips are lost. This is all wrong. We must 
never say we cannot do what we are called upon to do. God never 
lays on anyone an obligation for which He does not give the cor- 
responding power. He calls on us to rise. Therefore we can rise, 
and if a thousand times we fall, we yet can rise again in the strength 
of Him who is omnipotent. 

But of course we must not expect God to come and tear us vio- 
lently away from our sins. We must not passively wait till He 
shall despatch one of His angels to plunge into the abyss and raise 
us, even against our own will, from out the slime and mire. Peter 
had to pull out into the open and launch the nets. He had to fulfil 
his part. Suppose he had petulantly replied: “I’m tired of rowing, 
and it’s too much trouble to unroll the nets again. If you want 
to help us, bid the fishes come ashore, or jump into the boat”— 
suppose he had been so foolish, who knows whether he would ever 
have exchanged his nets and the shores of Genesareth for the keys 
of heaven and the See of Rome. He would have trifled with grace, 
and that is a dangerous thing fraught with far-reaching conse- 


quences. 
When Naaman, the Syrian, visited the prophet Eliseus, seeking 
to be cured of his leprosy, the man of God sent him a message to 
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bathe seven times in the Jordan. A simple prescription, truly, and 
not difficult to fulfil. Yet Naaman was so angry that he was not 
going to obey until his servants made the commonsense remark 
that he should at least give the advice a trial. He did so, and the 
leprosy went from him, and his flesh became as the flesh of a child, 
and he found that there was after all a difference between the 
Jordan and the rivers of Damascus, or rather that the little acts 
God requires of our own will are, not indeed the causes, but the 
conditions of our cure. If we do not correspond to the preliminary 
graces which He sends us, then the further miracles of grace, which 
are dependent on our cooperation, shall remain for ever unaccom- 
plished. We must bestir ourselves, and make those initial efforts, 
which God gives us grace to make, and crowns, when made, with 
ever greater and more priceless gifts. 


For example, the inebriate must not even enter the drinking- 
saloon. The gambler must avoid the race-course and the company 
of those for whom the rattle of the dice-box is the highest music, 
or the shuffling of the cards the noblest accomplishment. The 
youth, who is tempted against the angelic virtue, must not only 
pray to the Sacred Heart of our dearest Lord and the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary, but must also fly the occasions of that sin—the 
dangerous theatre or music-hall, the dubious book, the foul-mouthed 
companion, the low dancing-hall. 


The simple truth is that God will only save us through the co- 
operation of our own free will. He could of course use His omni- 
potence, condone our offences, and translate us bodily into Paradise 
without any merits of our own. He could so increase His grace 
as physically to constrain our wills. But He has chosen to act 
otherwise. He will offer every inducement to us to go right, and 
supply every succor we can reasonably demand. He will cause the 
waters of life to spring up in lavish abundance all around us. He 
will even supply the drinking-cups. But He will not force us to 
drink. If, in spite of all, we prefer the muddy cisterns, at the 
muddy cisterns we shall remain until we die of the fevers that 
lurk in every mouthful. 


But oh! my dear brethren, why should we continue in those 
courses that we know lead nowhere save to hell? Why should we 
passively drift, when on every side celestial voices are summoning 
us to awake from our evil lethargy, and shoulder our burdens man- 
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fully, and brace our sinews for the climb of Horeb, Horeb the 
mountain of God? There is something mysterious in the perversity 
with which men follow the lure of sin, even after they have 
plumbed the depths of the misery it entails. How true and tragic 
is the confession of one who ended a life of error and folly by a 
self-inflicted death: 
“T, knowing the course was foolish, 
And guessing the goal was pain, 


Stupid, and stubborn, and mulish, 
Followed, and follow again.” 


9 


So is it with all of us. “Stupid and stubborn and mulish,” we 
follow and follow again the treacherous lights that we know right 
well are set up by the wreckers to entice us on the rocks. Yet we 
follow, whole generations follow, as their fathers followed before, 
as their sons will follow after them. We hear the moanings, rich 
in warning if we would but listen, that rise from out the lazar- 
houses of life, we hear the wailings of lost souls sighing in desert 
places, we see the bones of murdered men whitening the syrens’ 
shore. Yet, as if hypnotized by the magic voices, we, too, turn 
our helm inwards towards the fatal coast. As if powerless to 
help ourselves, we advance wide-eyed on our doom. 

Do I exaggerate, my dear brethren? Is there not something per- 
fectly frightful and appalling in the waste of human life and the 
wreck of human happiness caused by the ravages of passion un- 
controlled? I see no explanation save one. We trifle with the 
master impulses of our nature until, grown rebellious,, they rise 
and dethrone reason and enslave the will, and hurry us on from 
folly to folly, from error to error, till finally the grave mercifully 
enfolds the enfeebled body, and the soul departs to answer to its 
Maker for deeds done in the flesh; for talents wasted, for graces 
squandered, for scandal given; for the private sins that no man 
knew of, for the public sins that involved others in our own hor- 
rible ruin; for the shameful sins of weakness, for the mean and 
sordid sins of cruelty and injustice; for the lies we told, for the 
reputations we blasted, for the wrongs we did, for the hearts we 
broke—for these and for many more we go to offer what excuse we 
can to Him who knows all things, and reads the inmost folds of 
our hearts, and sees the hollowness of those pretences by which 
we have imposed on men, and, perhaps even in time, imposed upon 
ourselves. 
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Shall we say, “I could not. I had not grace”? Shall we try as 
Adam and Eve did, to shift the blame unto God Himself. “The 
woman whom Thou didst give me... . The serpent which Thou 
didst create... .” As if God should not have been so wicked as 
to create women or serpents or other sources of temptation. Men 
sometimes plead, “God has planted these instincts in our hearts. 
How then can He punish us for following them?” Now there is 
no instinct in the human breast which is not implanted by a de- 
sign both wise and tender. ‘These instincts, when controlled by 
reason and led subject to the law of grace, produce a moral har- 
mony and a moral beauty which are more eloquent of God’s wis- 
dom than even those wondrous laws that govern the material 
universe. In vain, therefore, shall we try to arraign our Judge. 
We are the culprits and shall acknowledge it at Judgment if never 
before. But then it will be too late, and we shall wither away with 
fear, and every excuse will die upon our lips. 

Hence it behooves us, while there is yet time, to set our house 
in order, to prepare accounts against the day of reckoning, to re- 
form what is wrong, to break with evil habits, and make good the 
past. We must arise and return to our Father, we must quit the 
swine-troughs and seek again the bread of God’s household. And 
if we desire it we can do so. This at least is certain. The arms 
of God are long; they can reach us anywhere. They are strong; 
they can raise us though the weight of the world lay upon us. “In 
His fingers the weight of the world is as breath.” 

Nor must we waver in our confidence, however long the answer 
to our prayers may seem deferred. We are sometimes as petulant 
with God as little children. We are as foolish and as impatient 
and have not their excuse. For, having reached the riper years 
that ought to bring wisdom, we should try to see God’s dealings 
with us in the light of supernatural knowledge. And the more 
we do so, the more absolute and implicit shall be our confidence 
in Him; and the more also shall we, in deep, mysterious ways, see 
His fingers moulding all our destiny. His love visiting us even 
in the most bitter adversity, His ears inclining to the lightest mur- 
mur of prayer that rises from our lips, His heart beating in sym- 
pathy with every pang we suffer, and counting all our tears. This 
feeling will of itself sweeten the sorest trials; but if in spite of 
all, the night will continue to look dark and the labor vain, we 
shall at least look forward to the sunrise, when we hope to meet 
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the Master, not now upon the narrow shores of Genesareth, but 
on the confines of mightier waters, in the spreading splendor of 5 
a greater day. ls 








FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


<i: 


THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL OF LIFE 
BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“I tell you, that unless your justice abound more than that of the scribes 
and Pharisees, you shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.”—Matt. v, 20. 


SYNOPSIS.—The “Sermon on the Mount”’—a summary of Christian ideal 

of life: an “Imitation” of Christ in Christ’s words. Words of a non- 
Christian writer upon it: admiration of those who first heard it. Its 
plan—To the imperfect prescriptions of the Old Law, which was but a 
“pedagogue” leading to Christ, He, as Divine Lawgiver, adds His own 
more perfect prescriptions: He takes the teachings of the Mosaic Law 
on certain practical matters, and lays down the higher, Christian code. 
These with regard to murder, adultery, oaths, retaliation, love and hatred. 
He is not come to “destroy,” but to “fulfil’’. The Old Law as regards 
morality, to carry it higher: a higher “justice” is necessary for the king- 
dom of heaven than that of the scribes and pharisees. 

In to-day’s Gospel Christ treats of the law against murder: paraphrase 
of Christ’s words: the meaning of “judgment” and “council,” “raca” and 
“fool.” Gist of Christ’s teaching: Hitherto the Jews had looked only 
upon the actual taking of life as punishable: Christ condemns the in- 
terior disposition of heart from which murder springs. 

In conclusion Christ draws a practical lesson, 1. e., God takes offences i 
against our brethren as offences against Himself. 

Is it not a sad fact that one of the besetting sins of Christians is un- 
charitableness? It has been said that it is a besetting sin of “pious” % 
people. Such piety is not real. Catholics, of all people, ought to be ‘ 
distinguished by mutual charity. Christ and the New Testament writers 
insist again and again upon this. Yet how often, when all appears flour- 
ishing in a parish, all is spoilt by discussion and uncharitableness. 

We all need God’s mercy, therefore let us remember the beatitude, 
“Blessed are the merciful,’ etc., and Christ's warning, “Whosoever is 
angry with his brother, shall be in danger of the judgment.” 


CE: 


In the fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, we have given to us the longest recorded discourse of f 
our Blessed Lord, and the portion of the Gospel read in Holy 
Mass to-day is taken from it. It is the discourse known as 
the “Sermon on the Mount,” in which Christ lays down the 
New Law, the law of love, the law of Christian perfection. 
When He had finished, we read that “the people were in 
admiration at His doctrine, for He was teaching them as 
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one having power, and not as the scribes and Pharisees” 
(Matt. vii, 29). It is a discourse which ought to be completely 
familiar to Christians, which every Christian ought to study, for 
it contains a summary and compendium of the true Christian ideal 
of life, an admirable “Imitation of Christ” in the words of Christ 
Himself. A non-Christian writer, even, has said of the Sermon 
on the Mount that “it contains an incomparable treasure of re- 
ligious wisdom and morality: there is not a word, not a line that 
does not bear the mark of absolute truth, of the most sublime con- 
ception and the most admirable sentiment.” This grand discourse 
of our Divine Teacher begins with those sublime “Beatitudes,” 
which must have filled the Divine Master’s hearers with wonder 
as they listened to their teaching, so new to them, so lofty, hold- 
ing up an ideal so different from that of the world, so immensely 
superior also to the highest religious conceptions of conduct that 
they possessed. Who could have heard for the first time without 
astonishment and admiration such sentences as these: “Blessed are 
the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven”; “Blessed 
are the clean of heart, for they shall see God”; “Blessed are they 
that suffer persecution for justice’ sake, for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven” (Matt. v, 1, 55). Later in the discourse, our Blessed 
Lord goes on to point out the imperfections of the old Law of 
Moses, good so far as it went, and divinely adapted to do its work 
as a “pedagogue” leading to Christ, but imperfect, serving as an 
introduction only to something higher. To the sayings and pre- 
scriptions of the Old Law, Christ, as Legislator and Lord, with all 
authority, adds His own new prescriptions. One by one He takes 
the teachings of the Mosaic Law on certain practical matters of 
conduct, and lays down the higher Christian code regarding them. 
In this manner He treats the laws against murder, against adultery, 
the regulations concerning divorce, the rule for taking oaths, the 
law of retaliation, the duty of men in regard to love and hatred. 
He tells his hearers that He is not come to destroy the moral code 
in the ancient Law, but to complete it, to carry it higher. “Do 
not think that I am come to destroy the law, or the prophets. I 
am not come to destroy, but to fulfil. For amen I say unto you, 
till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall not pass of 
the law, till all be fulfilled. He therefore that shall break one of 
these least Commandments, and shall so teach men, shall be called 
the least in the kingdom of heaven. But he that shall do and teach, 
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he shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven” (v. 17-19). 
But in that new kingdom, the “kingdom of heaven,” which is none 
other than Christ’s Holy Catholic Church, a higher justice is re- 
quired than the justice of the exponents and teachers of the Law 
of Moses. “For I tell you, that unless your justice abound more 
than that of the scribes and pharisees, you shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

In the passage which is read for the Gospel of the Mass to-day, 
our Divine Lord treats of the law against murder. “You have 
heard that it was said to them of old: thou shalt not kill. And 
whosoever shall kill shall be in danger of the judgment.” This 
“judgment” refers to the sentence of those local tribunals which 
existed in all the cities of Palestine. “But I say to you”—note, 
dear brethren, the majestic authority of this announcement; who 
but Godmade-man could thus have remodelled the code of moral 
conduct without insufferable presumption?—“I say to you, that 
whosoever is angry with his brother, shall be in danger of the 
judgment.” Not content with forbidding murder, the new Law- 
giver forbid that which is the root and source of murder, namely, 
the passion of anger and rage. And again, “Whosoever shall say 
to his brother, Raca, shall be in danger of the council.” ‘“Raca” 
was an injurious expression of contempt, meaning an “empty-headed 
fool.” Here our Blessed Lord forbids that which springs from 
anger, and is more serious, because it is the outward expression 
of anger, namely, the use of injurious and insulting words. By 
the “council” is meant the supreme council of the Jews, the San- 
hedrin, which sat at Jerusalem, and dealt with the more grave 
cases which did not come within the competency of the local courts. 
Lastly, declares the Divine Teacher, “Whosoever shall say, ‘thou 
fool,’ shall be in danger of hell fire.’ This word, dear brethren, 
meant much more amongst the Jews than our word “fool” in Eng- 
lish. It meant “impious,” “rejected by God, or accursed,” and was 
a term that would be used only in the height of anger and scornful 
hate. 

This, then, is the meaning of our Lord’s teaching on this matter. 
Hitherto, He says to the Jews, you have regarded only the actual 
and literal taking of life as punishable: but I say to you that he 
who cherishes anger in his heart against his fellowmen sins against 
them, and is worthy of punishment. He who gives expression to 
his anger by injurious words, sins still more, and deserves a more 
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severe punishment. This more severe punishment is represented 
in our Blessed Lord’s teaching by a familiar illustration—the re- 
spective sentences that were wont to be passed by the local courts 
and the Sanhedrin. But he who goes so far as to hate and scorn 
his neighbor, calling him “accursed of God,” is worthy of the ever- 
lasting punishment of hell. 

This does not mean, dear brethren, that everyone who in a 
moment of anger calls his fellowman by some harsh or insulting 
name is worthy of the eternal punishment of hell. Such conduct, 
though reprehensible and un-Christian, may amount to no more 
than venial sin; but the severe condemnation of Christ falls on 
those whose language is the outcome of real malice and hatred, 
who actually wish some serious evil to their fellows. This, indeed, 
is a step towards that implacable anger which leads to murder. Our 
Blessed Lord’s teaching was directed especially against the false 
notion prevalent amongst the Jews that only outward acts were 
liable to punishment. In conclusion, our Divine Lord draws a 
practical lesson, which shows us clearly how God looks upon 
breaches of charity amongst His children. “If, therefore,” He 
says, “thou offer thy gift at the altar, and there thou remember 
that thy brother hath anything against thee; leave there thy offer- 
ing before the altar, and go first to be reconciled to thy brother: 
and then coming thou shalt offer thy gift.” God, that is, regards 
our offences against our neighbor as so offensive to Himself, that 
He will not receive any offering from us, until we have become 
reconciled, or, at least, have done our best to be reconciled with 
anyone whom we have injured. 

Dear brethren, is it not a sad fact, that one of the besetting sins 
of Christians is uncharitableness? We may not go so far as to 
hate, or to wish real serious evil to anyone; but how far removed 
is our conduct, nevertheless, from the charity of Christ, from that 
mutual good-will, kindness and forbearance which He surely has 
a right to expect from us as professed followers of Himself. It 
has even been said, with what truth I will not presume to judge, 
that uncharitableness is the special fault of pious people. If this is 
true, those people’s piety is a pretence. “See,” said the heathen 
of old, “how those Christians love one another.” Would our con- 
duct move any non-Catholic to say, “See how those Catholics love 
one another.” Oh, my brethren, there cannot be a greater hindrance 
to religion in any congregation or in any community of Catholics 
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than a spirit of strife, division, and uncharitableness. I had almost 
said there could not be a greater curse; and I do not think that the 
expression is too strong. Catholics, surely, of all people, ought to 
be distinguished by unity of mind and heart, as they are by unity 
of faith. Again and again our Divine Lord and the sacred writers 
of the New Testament insist on the prime necessity amongst Chris- 
tians of constant and mutual charity. Yet, dear brethren, how 
many a pastor, while to the outward eye things in his parish seem 
to be flourishing, his church full, the Sacraments frequented, the 
schools well attended, confraternities and sodalities well organized 
and well used by his people, has yet to regret some unhappy divi- 
sion, some disagreement, some spirit of fault-finding and carping 
criticism which risks all. Let us recall the high standard which 
Jesus Christ has set before us His followers in the Sermon on the 
Mount. Let us repress all anger, all ill-will, all uncharitableness ; 
guarding our tongues, lest they sow abroad the poison of disunion. 
“Blessed are the merciful,” says our Blessed Lord, “for they shall 
obtain mercy.” Do we not need the great mercy of God? How 
can we set ourselves up harshly to judge our neighbors, to criticize, 
to find fault, to censure and to feel resentment against them? When 
we are tempted to do this, it will be well for us to remember how 
much God has to forgive us; to remember, too, our Lord’s warn- 
ing, “I say unto you that whosoever is angry with his brother, 
shall be in danger of the judgment.” It is not the false maxims 
and low ideals of the world that we have to take for the regulation 
of our conduct in this or any other matter—but the ideals and 
maxims of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, who has said nothing less 
than this: “Be ye perfect, as your Heavenly Father is perfect.” 





SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


ANGER 
BY THE REV. H. T. HENRY, LITT.D. 


“Whoever is angry with his brother shall be in danger of the judg- 
ment.”—Matt. v, 22. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction. The sinfulness of anger consists principally 
in its opposition to the great law of love which Christ announced so. 
often, in so many ways, and which He Himself illustrated by His ex 
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ceeding love for us, who were not His friends, but, by the sin of Adam, 
His enemies. 

I. Definition of anger, and necessary distinctions to be made. 

II. Arguments against anger: 1. Reason points out its injury to health 
of body, peace of mind; infers its danger from the terrible lessons of 
history. 2. Experience, even that of our own lives, however brief they 
may as yet have been, shows each one of us how much he has suffered 
by yielding to anger. 3. Revelation shows us how God looks upon this 


Sin. 

III. Remedies: 1. Cultivate meekness and humility. 2. See how in- 
decent and dishonorable is anger. 3. Daily examen. Conclusion— 
Consider and invoke our Model, Jesus. 


Introduction—That wondrous brotherhood which Christ had 
founded—a brotherhood derived from the fact that we all are, 
through Christ, sons of the one Heavenly Father, and co-heirs 
with Christ of the Kingdom of God, obliges us to be merciful to 
those who offend us, not to render evil for evil, insult for insult, 
but, on the contrary, blessing for insult or injury; to seek peace and 
pursue it, doing always the works that indicate peace in the heart. 

Now the great enemy of this Christian peace and mutual love 
is the sin of anger; and it is not surprising that we should find 
Our Saviour severely denouncing that sin. How gentle He was 
to the sins and frailties of mankind; and yet He uttered terrible 
threats against those who offend against their neighbors by anger, 
insult, contumely. Why is this? Simply because the New Law 
brought to earth by Christ was-a law of love. We know that the 
First Commandment of that Law is that we must love God with 
our whole heart, with our whole soul, with all our mind and 
strength; and we know that the Second, the lesser commandment, 
is that we must love our neighbor with a love like that which we 
have for ourself. At first, as we read the pages of the Gospels, 
it may appear strange to us that Christ should seem almost to for- 
get the great First Commandment, in His engrossing eagerness to 
insist on the Second Commandment of that Law—that we must 
love our neighbor. And yet it is not strange; and St. Paul under- 
stood spiritual things clearly when he uttered the grand thought, 
that “whosoever loveth his neighbor hath fulfilled the Law!” 

And who is my neighbor? In the parable of the Good Samari- 
tan, Our Saviour shows us that the word “neighbor” includes all 
men, even those who are alien to us in nationality, in creed, in 
politics, in business, in social life. He Himself gives us the finish- 
ing touch to the wonderful picture of love, by praying on the 
Cross for those who had nailed Him to it. Indeed, the whole 
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human race was His enemy by the fall of the first parent, and yet 
Divine Love sought out that enemy and died for its salvation. 

I. Definition of Anger and Necessary Distinctions. Since Our 
Lord has denounced so severely the sin of anger, it is necessary 
for us to know what it is and what it is not. 

Anger is an affection or sentiment of our nature, and, like the 
sentiment of love, may be turned either to good or to bad ends, 
in proportion as we subject it to reason, or allow it to go beyond 
the bounds of reasonable activity. Thus, for instance, we should 
love our children, but we should not allow our love for them to 
blind us to their faults, or to relieve them from the punishment 
which is necessary to train our children aright. So we should be 
angry at injustice, we should be indignant at outrage, but we must 
not allow our anger to go to undue lengths. There is, then, an 
anger which is proper and reasonable, for it stimulates us to resist 
injustice, to perform our duty in correcting those who are placed 
under our jurisdiction, to arouse public sentiment against public 
dishonor, to defend our civic rights, to preserve our native land 
from the ravages of a foreign foe or a domestic enemy. It is 
proper for us to reflect on this fact, because some parents may 
neglect to correct the faults of their children, some citizens may 
regard with indifference the scandals or municipal extravagances 
which it is their duty to protest against, and these parents or citi- 
zens may consider themselves models of meekness when, in fact, 
they are merely examples of torpidity and lazy-mindedness. It is 
quite easy, in the modern vulgar phrase, to “go along” with civic 
corruption, to tolerate low standards of commercial life, to con- 
done or even to abet the insolence of our children towards those 
not of our own household. But it requires the stimulus of a just 
anger to make our reproofs of all these faults properly felt by the 
offenders. Let us not, brethren, confound laziness and slothful- 
ness and unwillingness to give offence with the sublime virtue of 
meekness. 

To understand all this more clearly and vividly, we may con- 
sider some appropriate scriptural examples. We know that Our 
Saviour was a perfect model of meekness. We know that, infinite 
God though He was, He nevertheless emptied Himself of His 
Majesty, He forgot the veneration due to His awful sacredness, 
in order that He might show us how to walk in His footsteps, how 
to be, like Him, meek and humble of heart. We know that, when 
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the time He had appointed for His great Sacrifice came at length, 
“He was led as a sheep to the slaughter, and was dumb as a lamb 
before the shearer.” Yet it was this same Divine Lord who gave 
us an example of just indignation when, entering the synagogue 
on a certain Sabbath Day, He saw a man with a withered hand, 
and in mercy determined to heal the cripple. And the crowd 
“watched Him,” says St. Mark (iii, 2-5), “whether He would heal 
on the Sabbath Day, that they might accuse Him. And He said 
to the man who had the withered hand: “Stand up in the midst. 
And He saith to them: Is it lawful to do good on the Sabbath Day, 
or to do evil? to save life, or to destroy? But they held their 
peace.” Thus St. Mark describes with dramatic brevity and vivid- 
ness, the sullen, suspicious, unfriendly attitude of the enemies of 
Christ. They should have fallen at His divine feet in adoration, 
but they are watching how they may accuse Him. And Our Lord, 
says the Evangelist, “looking round about on them with anger, 
being grieved for the blindness of their hearts,” cured the cripple, 
even on the Sabbath Day. Our Lord was indignant that they 
should have taken occasion of an act of mercy towards a suffer- 
ing fellowman, to seek how they might accuse the Great Physician. 

But perhaps a still more striking example of His splendid indig- 
nation was given when, entering the Temple at Jerusalem, He 
found that His Father’s House, which should be only a house of 
prayer, had been turned, by a certain portion of the Jewish popula- 
tion, into what He so terribly described as a “den of thieves.” 
We know how the glowing indignation that shone from His face 
so cowed the money-changers in the Temple, that they offered no 
resistance as, with a whip of knotted cords, He drove them from 
the Temple and overthrew their tables. 

Another example of indignation—and this time against a per- 
sonal affront,—is found in the case of St. Paul, that man amongst 
men, when he stood accused before the council of the Jews. With 
great dignity he offered his defence: “Men, brethren,” he said, 
“T have conversed with all good conscience before God, until this 
present day.” Surely this was a proper statement to make. But, 
with cruel injustice, the high-priest Ananias “commanded them 
that stood by him to strike him on the mouth. Then Paul said to 
him: God shall strike thee, thou whited wall. For sittest thou to 
judge me according to the law, and contrary to the law commandest 
me to be struck? And they that stood by said: Dost thou revile 
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the high-priest of God? And Paul said: I knew not, brethren, that 
he is the high-priest. For it is written: Thou shalt not speak evil 
of the prince of thy people” (Acts xxiii, 1-5). What a fine lesson 
this is of righteous indignation at the cruel injustice shown to a 
prisoner by a judge, and at the same time of a proper apology 
offered for his ignorance that the judge was also a high-priest of 
the Jewish religion! To a judge, St. Pauls answer was just; but 
to a high-priest, it lacked the respect which the law commanded 
should be shown to a prince of the Jewish people. St. Paul was 
ignorant of the personality of the judge, and, on learning it, made 
proper amends. His indignation was perfectly under the control 
of his reason. 

These illustrations show us that there are times when we may 
be justly angry; for instance, when the honor of God is assailed, 
as by the money-changers in the Temple; or when the just interests 
of our neighbor are at sake, as in the case of the cripple; or when 
a personal injustice is done to us, as in the case of St. Paul before 
the council of the Jews. 

In what, then, does the sim of anger consist? It consists in an 
inordinate desire of revenge, and is found when our anger seeks 
an object that did not give the offence, or visits the offender with 
an undue retribution, or inflames our souls immoderately, or breaks 
out into clamors, gestures, opprobrious epithets, cutting speeches, 
and other signs of an animal passion that has gone beyond the just 
bounds of reason. 

With respect to the words of Our Lord in to-day’s Gospel, which 
apportion the same punishment to anger as to murder, it is only 
necessary to point to the fact that the law of God is here shown 
as reaching down to the intentions of the heart as well as to the 
outward actions of which men can judge. For it is true that the 
anger which seeks an outlet in murder or in some grave mutilation 
of an offender, or in some grave injury to his reputation or worldly 
possessions, is, like murder itself, a mortal sin. But I should think 
that this terrible sin of anger is very rare, indeed, amongst you, 
my brethren in Christ, if indeed it be found at all in a Christian 
who is giving even a slight care to his eternal salvation. 

The anger to which most Christians are inclined, is an irritability 
arising from the many cares of modern life—cares of the house- 
hold, of business details, of the hurry and bustle of life as it is 
lived to-day. It shows itself in impatient words and gestures, 
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angry looks and heated words, and does not, as a rule, last long. 
Such anger is venial in its nature, and should not prevent us from 
approaching the Holy Table, although, of course, we should strive 
to conquer our impatience and govern our temper with greater 
care. However, parents, and, in general, those who are in authority, 
should especially strive to avoid unseemly anger, even where pun- 
ishment should be meted out to an offender, lest scandal be given; 
for if we cannot govern ourselves, with what propriety shall we 
undertake to govern others? But most particularly we must avoid 
harsh and biting speeches and, of course, vulgar epithets. Neither 
must we brood over real or fancied grievances, as this will produce 
a more or less permanent feeling of resentment, with resulting 
coldness, lessening of fraternal charity, and sadness of heart. 

II. Arguments Against the Sin of Anger. How shall we guard 
ourselves against inordinate anger? First of all, our human reason 
will show us its danger in many ways. Physicians will echo the 
warning of Sacred Scripture, that “anger shorteneth a man’s days.” 
That turbulence of passion which draws the blood suddenly to the 
heart, and then sends it pulsing rapidly to the head, that nervous 
agitation that excites the whole physical frame, that clouding of 
the intelligence by heavy mists of feeling, can not be wholesome in 
respect of health. Reason will also open to us the pages of history, 
and show that inordinate anger is often responsible for the political 
murder of one nation by another, for the suicide of states rent by 
faction and anarchy, for the severing of family ties and the scat- 
tering of brethren who should have dwelt in unity. This terrible 
story of the ravages of immoderate anger is repeated again and 
again in the annals of our race. Perhaps the traditions handed 
down in your own family circle will offer some dark chapters of 
lamentable discord and division due to the long resentments born 
of anger. And then the current history of the world, reflected 
partially in the daily newspaper—what a loathsome recital we 
have there of the results of anger, in so many physical maim- 
ings, bloody encounters, so many divorces, so many murders and 
suicides! These lessons of history may even find some sort of 
repetition in our own experience, in the breaking of tender and 
old-time friendships, in plighted troths given to the wind, in many 
family quarrelings, in sullen resentments, in heartburnings, per- 
haps even in hatreds! Finally, Revelation shows us how God 
looks upon this sin of anger; and terrible as are the natural results 
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of its fury, still more dreadful are the punishments it will meet 
with in the supernatural order; for even a venial sin of anger 
merits great punishments from Almighty God, while the mortal 
sin of anger merits eternal hell. 

III. Remedies Against Anger. While, as I have pointed out, the 
anger which ordinarily careful Christians may be guilty of is usually 
venial in its character, and should not prevent them from receiving 
Holy Communion frequently through any misapprehension as to 
its grade of sinfulness, still we should earnestly strive so to master 
our tendency towards immoderate anger, that we shall always be 
able to control it, even under great provocation. We should, there- 
fore, cultivate the opposite virtue of meekness, which does not 
mean insensibility to irritation, or an easy-going disposition, but 
means positive strength of character, or the ability to suffer in 
patience that which may nevertheless move us powerfully to re- 
venge. One interesting illustration of the strength of character 
implied in the virtue of meekness, is furnished by the life-history 
of the great opponent of the Turks in the fifteenth century, the 
illustrious Scanderbeg, King of Albania. In that century the Turks, 
under Mahomet II., again and again menaced the Christianity of 
Europe by wars of invasion and conquest. But again and again 
they were heroically repulsed by Scanderbeg with much smaller 
armies. One historian declares that “there appeared in Scanderbeg 
something almost above human nature; and it is certain that very 
few generals have been equal to him in firmness of mind, strength 
of body, heroic valor, and brilliant success. He gained twenty-two 
victories over the Ottomans, whilst they were in the height of their 
power and under the most terrible of their sultans. . . . He not 
only displayed the intrepidity of a warrior, and the talents of a 
consummate general, but also practised the social and Christian 
virtues in a high degree of perfection. Most historians represent 
him as the mildest of men; and yet, such was the struggle within 
him whenever he met with great opposition, that his lower lip 
would split and bleed; whence we may conclude that, as he was 
naturally much inclined to anger, his great mildness must have 
been the effect of a sublime virtue, and of an extraordinary vio- 
lence which he offered to himself” (Fredet’s “Modern History,” 
1877, p. 342). Meekness, then, does not mean weakness, but rather 
strength of character, and shines with the brightest lustre in strong 
men and noble characters. 
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Humility, too, is a safeguard against anger, partly because much 
of our proneness to indignation arises from over-sensitiveness and 
too great self-appreciation, and partly because the humble of heart 
can recognize their own sinfulness and are not, therefore, over- 
exacting with respect to their neighbor. 

A just recognition of the fact that inordinate anger is a shame- 
ful sign of our own weakness of will should be a powerful natural 
safeguard against anger. A truly strong man governs an unruly 
steed, and is not carried whithersoever that lower animal nature 
would carry the rider. And, indeed, which one of us, in regarding 
the raging anger of another, does not immediately perceive the dis- 
honoring and indecent character of the exhibition poor human na- 
ture is making of itself? That ugly picture which you are looking 
at, is a mirror in which you may see clearly your own features in 
any outburst of immoderate anger. 

The thought, too, that unrestrained anger may result in other 
most horrible sins—veritable murders, and grave sins of hatred, 
and horrible cursings, blasphemies, imprecations—this should make 
us fear the growth of anger in us and lead us to every precaution 
possible to avoid such a possible outcome of ungoverned passion. 

Finally, there is the contemplation of our Divine Model, the God- 
Man, Christ Jesus, who bids us learn of Him, Who is meek and 
humble of heart, how to suffer with patience the evils of our life, 
the offences of our brethren, the misunderstandings of your friends, 
the guile and misrepresentation of our enemies. Remembering 
that we can do all things in Him Who strengtheneth us, let us make 
the constant companion of our hearts, the frequent prayer of our 
lips, that sweet aspiration to which Holy Church has attached an 
indulgence: “Jesus, meek and humble of heart, make my heart like 
unto Thine!” 
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SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


SAINTS PETER AND PAUL 


BY THE REV. G. LEE, C.S.SP. 


“Thou shalt make them princes over all the earth: they shall remember 
thy name.”—Ps. 44; in to-day’s Mass. 


SYNOPSIS.—Exceptional occasion to speak of Ss. Peter and Paul. Roman 
pan gl Twin glory and celebration. Apostles separately and con- 
joimtly. 

I. Pastor of whole flock. Attractive Galilean: must be loved to be 
known. More a lover than a denier. Inspiring believer. Supernatural 
elevation: awful prerogatives. Centre of priesthood: foundation and 
builder. Mimstry, doctrine, Confirmer of brethren. 

II. Paul, “most dear brother.’ Surrender of self; consequent con- 
quest of hearts. Sufferings winning affection. A fruit of grace: Vessel 
of Election. Compared to patriarchs and prophets: like Job. A treasure 
of the Church: his writings. Illustrations. 

Conclusion —Filial rejoicing with Mother Church. Faith’s confidence. 
Lesson for ali? Save our souls, as did the saints. End of faith, resur- 
rection from the dead. 


As this year, my brethren, the 29th of June falls on Sunday, 
we have the unusual opportunity of addressing congregations on 
the subject of the Princes of the Apostles. With great exultance 
holy Church is celebrating to-day the glory of her chief patrons, 
Peter and Paul. Into few feasts is there thrown more of the 
strong militant faith of Rome. Joyous confidence is the spirit of 
the day. And, indeed, every believing soul has a call to be glad, 
on such an occasion, and to burst into chants of praise, that God 
should make the heavenly use He did of poor human instruments. 
The triumphs of Divine grace in the lives and ministries of all the 
Apostles are wonders of supernatural affluence. But the grandeurs 
of the munificent New Dispensation are most striking in the two 
princes, the “princes over all the earth,” the Holder of the Keys 
and the Apostle of the Nations. 

Liturgically, the Church never separates Peter and Paul. Their 
twin glory is so dear to her that she is not satisfied in honoring 
one without recalling the other. If it is Peter’s office she is sing- 
ing, she commemorates Paul; if it is Paul’s office, she commemo- 
rates Peter. This she does, not only because of their martyrdom 
occurring on the same day—this very day, but also because of 
their incomparable place in the economy of Christ’s kingdom. In 
the Mass, to-day, she repeats to God that He has made these two 
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men “princes over all the earth.” There is an ecclesiastical de- 
pendence on their names and merits that is never expressed in the 
case of other saints. Not only love of them has been inculcated 
to all the faithful, but even fear of them. 

To spread their love was easy, they so specially loved the Lord; 
and fear of them grew out of appreciation of the absoluteness of 
the enduring apostolate conferred on them by the Master of earth 
and heaven. The menaced anger of Peter and Paul was and is an 
effective Church sanction. 

To set right our own Catholic standing with regard to these two 
princes of the Apostles and of the Church, let us now, dear brethren, 
give reverent attention to them. For their better study, we take 
them separately, returning finally to venerate them again together. 

I. First, then, let us fix our minds and affections on Peter, the 
pastor of the whole flock, the vicar of Christ on earth. I say 
affections as well as minds, for it is by loving the eager friend 
of the Lord that we shall most fully understand him. There 
is a kind of littleness in dwelling on Simon Peter’s faults—unless 
it be for our more humbling instruction—and passing by his most 
attractive virtues. There was genuine excellence, even beautiful 
excellence, in this typical Galilean, both as a man and as an Apostle. 
His presuming on his own strength, and consequent most weak 
denial of his Divine Master, need not be forgotten; but much less 
should be overlooked his ready following, his outspoken loyaity, 
his self-sacrificing service. St. Augustine was on the right track 
to know Peter and to make him known, when he styled him— 
“more a lover than a denier”: plus amator quam negator. He de- 
nied in the pitiful surprise of fear; he loved deliberately, unre- 
servedly, heroically. 

Catholics whose simple faith is strong and lively are always much 
attracted to Simon the son of John, the first of the Lord’s chosen 
Twelve. The plain fisherman who was so ready to order his boat 
and nets at Christ’s early word; who was equally ready to abandon 
them at the Master’s first call; who recognized the awful majesty, 
at the miraculous draft; who confessed the Divine Son, at the 
Father’s revelation—presents a figure to evoke all the finest sym- 
pathies of true fellow-disciples. 

Even with its defects, Simon’s belief was inspiring. Casting 
himself into the sea had no terrors for him, if that was the quickest 
way to reach Jesus. And though not yet endowed with unfalter- 
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ing faith, he could walk on the waters at the word of command. 
If his zeal was not always discrete, the indiscretion was such as 
to betoken the future uncalculating generosity of giant holiness. 
His speaking and answering for his brethren was less a matter of 
ambition than of imposed leadership. The irrepressible, though 
more and more elevated character of the man, kept indicating and 
announcing the destined head of the Apostolic college, the prince 
over all the earth. 

On the true standard of faith, you, my brethren, may not be 
troubling yourselves much about Simon Peter’s natural qualities 
and early characteristics. Knowing what the Lord made him and 
the other Apostles, you may be willing to say, like St. Paul, that 
what they once were is nothing to you. In them, certainly, the 
grace of the apostolic priesthood did work transformations that 
may well put the past out of sight. Most specially of them did 
the Psalmist foretell that the Almighty would take them up from 
the dunghill to make them the princes of His people. In Peter is 
the great fulfilment of that prophecy. 

To the Christian who knows and thinks, there is an awesome 
immensity in the prerogatives of this one disciple. That a man should 
be divinely named and fitted to be the immovable rock on which 
the universal Church of God was to be raised and preserved invio- 
late, is a wonder that only Revelation could make credible or even 
conceivable. What then shall we say of his being made the keeper 
of the keys of heaven? The opener and closer, the binder and 
looser, whose acts are ratified by the Lord and Judge of all! 

The gifts and powers demanded by such a dignity are also in 
the Galilean fisherman; for God always furnishes His servants 
for the place to which He appoints them. Like the Church of 
which he was made the head, he had, for himself and his suc- 
cessors, authority, infallibiltity, indefectibility. 

The faithful whose great attraction is for Sacraments and priest- 
hood have also thereby a special drawing to St. Peter. For in 
him, as in a central source, was the fulness of the episcopal char- 
acter and power. From him did the mighty priesthood radiate. The 
other Apostles were priests and bishops like him, as they were also 
workers of miracles. Yet how prominent, almost exclusive, is his 
place in the inspired record of the early ministry! He completes 
the hierarchy, he ordains, he confirms; he puts religion above sec- 
ular control; he gathers the first fruits of the Jews of all nations; 
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he abrogates their unnecessary observances; he admits the gentile 
world to the one Fold. Thus it came about—as has learnedly been 
written—‘“that through Peter’s ministrations, and within about fif- 
teen years after Pentecost, Jesus completed the constitution of the 
Church in her essential parts” (Fouard, Pref.). 


Most remarkable is it, too, what complete revelations the humble 
head was made to express and promulgate. Not alone the simple 
truths of his pastoral message, but also the highest mysteries of 
grace, are found in the words which he spoke or wrote. Under 
guidance of the Holy Ghost, his pen inscribed on the Church’s mind 
the guilelessness of the true Christian, the value of fire-tried faith, 
the glory of the never-fading crown. He outlined the happy duties 
of all classes, lay and clerical, making ruler and subject equally 
praiseworthy, as long as they simply held to the will of God. But he 
could also write indictments, judging by anticipation the foreseen 
false prophets, the lying teachers, the sects of perdition. No one 
could lean heavier on the wilful slaves of corruption, on the de- 
ceitful scoffers, on the irrational blasphemers. 


Unsearchable depth and sublimity had finally to mark the words 
of this plainest teacher, this converted confirmer of his brethren; 
and so he was inspired to tell us of the riches of Redemption in 
the Precious Blood, of the Grace that is a participation of the 
Divine Nature, of the promised fulfilment in the new earth and 
the new heaven. 


In his following of the Lord, he, the destined leader, was provi- 
dentially made to show forth all disciple characteristics. Similarly, 
in his doctrine, comparatively brief as it appears, was he led to 
make known the whole economy of Catholic belief and practice. 
True, in more senses than one, is the early Christian adage that 
where Peter is, there is the Church. 


II. Next, my brethren, let us turn our eyes on Paul, Peter’s 
“most dear brother”—as he was inspired to call him. Most dear, 
Paul had always to be, as soon as he ceased to be hated. There 
seemed no middle way to treat him, as there was no middle way 
in his own conduct. While he upheld—as he thought—Moses and 
the Law, it was to the death; when he preached Christ and saving 
faith in Him, it was to the spending of himself and being entirely 
spent. The magnificent unreserve of his service would cry woe 
to the members that spared or slackened. His being all things to 
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ail men, implied in practice an absolutely unlimited surrender of 
self. 

This characteristic of generosity in the Apostle of the Nations 
seems to have evoked in his neophytes an unparalleled intensity 
of affection. We read of a most dramatic scene where once, on 
the seashore, he had finally to part from some of them. They 
all, clergy and people, fell on his neck and wept inconsolably, 
thinking they should see his face no more. They but typified the 
Church’s attitude toward her one-time fierce persecutor. Con- 
verted and repentant, Saul loved most supernaturally ; supernatural 
love, the highest and the purest, has ever since followed him. 

His sufferings, of course, conciliated him esteem and tenderness. 
To suffer for a good cause is, finally, to conquer hearts. The 
broken and baptized Pharisee was divinely set up as a spectacle 
of the servant’s suffering for his Master. “I will show him how 
great things he must suffer for My Name’s sake” (Acts ix, 16) 
is an oracle that canonized no other ambassador of Christ. 

The sufferings came quickly, were diversified and multiplied, 
marking the Apostle’s soul and body. They filled the herald with 
the spirit of Him whom he announced. Only Christ crucified could 
he preach, only in Christ’s Cross would he glory. He was as one 
crucified himself, bearing the stigmata of the Passion and being 
engulfed in its mysteries. He was inspired to write that he was 
even filling up what was wanting in Christ’s sufferings, by suffer- 
ing to apply them to the souls of men. So wondrous a nearness 
to the Divine Victim of Love drew love on Paul the Apostle, and 
enriched him in the hearts of believers. 

Another great charm accompanied him. The new Christian world 
was rapt in admiration at the manifested riches of Divine grace. 
Such outpourings of the Spirit and gifts of God were an intoxi- 
cation. Earth’s advantages were as nothing when heaven was so 
beautifully open. What was admirable and desirable was the power 
from on high. And, behold, here was the splendid example the 
shining wonder, the Vessel of Election. The ravening Benjaminite 
was become himself a lamb and shepherd of lambs, a ruling father 
with the heart and ways of a mother, a most loving, most mighty 
Apostle, in word and work and tireless zeal. 

All this was the fruit of accepted grace, its proclaimed, visible, 
undeniable fruit. “By the grace of God I am what I am,” was a 
statement easily received from the miraculous convert’s mouth; 
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and “His grace in me hath not been vain,’ was an addition that 
no Christian could wish to controvert. Hence was their great 
Apostle associated in the minds of the faithful with the triumphant 
sanctification that was everywhere being wrought, through the kind 
mercy and full benignity of God the Saviour. 

His figure went on growing on them, in the sacred grandeur of 
his revelations, of his preaching, of his miracles, of his missionary 
conquests. He was looked up to with an awe that but deepened 
tenderness. He was like the patriarchs and prophets of whom 
he spoke so eloquently, only more highly endowed, more divinely 
commissioned, more beautifully sanctified. He was a Christianized 
Job, with the trusted far-off visions now a glorious reality. Like 
the man of patience, the man preternaturally tried and found blame- 
lessly faithful, he could stand up to reason with his God. Sure of 
justice and its reward, of redemption and resurrection, he could 
confidently affirm that his crown was laid up, and that he knew 
whom he had trusted. Then, like Job, too, he would lay his hand on 
his mouth, and fall back into the weak creature’s sightless depen- 
dence, knowing not whether he be worthy of love or hatred, and 
having as sole reliance the Lord’s abounding mercy and equally 
abounding grace. 

This many-sided, much-blessed Apostle of her peoples is always 
a glory and treasure of the Church. She couples him with her 
Head, placing them on the same pedestal, naming them together. 
They specially are the princes of her universal empire, as they 
best remembered and propounded the Gospel of her Lord: “Princes 
over all the earth: they shall remember Thy Name.” 

With her other wealth in St. Paul, the Church has inexhaustible 
riches in his writings. Just next to her Divine Gospels she places 
her inspired Epistles, and they in greatest part are his. Instructive 
is it, too, to recall how extensively and how independently her doc- 
trines were delivered through the man who had to call himself 
less than an Apostle, and one born out of time. He received the 
whole Gospel from Jesus of Nazareth who appeared to him. He 
learned it not from man, not even from the Twelve. He collated 
his teaching with Peter’s, that there might be no question of his 
running in vain; and Peter was careful to proclaim “The wisdom 
given him,” and to class his letters with “The other Scriptures.” 

Providentially, the separate witness redelivers all the great truths 
of the Lord’s Incarnation, of His Church and her Sacraments. He 
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lays particular stress on revelations later to be contradicted, such 
as those of the Eucharist, both Sacrifice and Sacrament, of the 
indissolubility of Christian Marriage, of the perfection of Christian 
Virginity. Not a vice or error of his own day, or of all the cen- 
turies since, does the added preacher and teacher leave without 
its antidote or refutation. No wonder holy Church styles him the 
Doctor of Nations, and sings that he illumined the whole earth. 

An illustration, dear brethren, may give the secret of the true 
success, the marvelous success of St. Paul’s mighty career. You 
can remember that when, for his conversion, he was struck to the 
ground and was told whom he was persecuting, he gave a brief, 
but submissive reply. “Lord,” he said, “what wilt Thou have me 
to do?” Here is the keynote. Saul, as he then was, asked sin- 
cerely what our Lord wished him to do. He was shown by the 
Church what to do, and he did it. His afterlife was a continuation 
of that blessedly reasonable beginning; and every life on the same 
lines of faith and obedience is an unfailing heavenly success. 

If we would, in like manner, have an illustration of Peter’s way 
to greatness, we may recall an instance of his genuine humility. 
When, at the Master’s bidding, he let down the idle net and en- 
closed the great multitude of fishes, he quickly realized who was 
with him. Then, forgetting nets and fish, he cast himself at the 
feet of Jesus and exclaimed: “Depart from me, for I am a sinful 
man, O Lord.” His honest consciousness of being unworthy of 
that Presence made his spontaneous supplication be that the All- 
Holy should withdraw. His humble reverence elicited the Divine 
consolation and commission: “Fear not: from henceforth thou 
shalt catch men.” 

Conclusion.—Such, my brethren, are the saints and patrons that 
holy Church proposes to our veneration on this great annual fes- 
tival. Being specially her feast, a Roman feast—because of the 
place and occasion of the Apostles’ martyrdom, we, as her children, 
join heartily in her reverence, her thanksgiving, her exultance. We 
are glad that her confidence can always be in such preeminent guides 
and protectors; for very insignificant must earthly opponents prove, 
where the Almighty’s greatest envoys are officially invoked. As 
well the bulwarks of her citadel, as the gems of her crown, are 
the glorious Apostles, Peter and Paul. 

But what, for ourselves individually, does Mother Church wish 
us to derive from to-day’s celebration? The lesson of the saints, 
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their example, is always the same. They all fought the good fight 
and won the crown: they saved to God their precious immortal 
souls. This, finally, is the one thing He gave us to do, the one 
thing He calls necessary. Without that, all else comes to nothing. 
The sanction of Peter’s supreme pastorate was summed up in the 
assurance that his good sheep and lambs should receive the end 
of their faith, even the salvation of their souls! And Paul’s final 
exhortation to us, as to himself, must always be, that, forgetting 
the things behind, we stretch forward, if by any means we may 
attain to the resurrection that is from the dead. Amen. 











OCCASIONAL SERMONS 


WHY MEN SHOULD GO TO CHURCH 


LECTURE BY THE MOST REV. ARCHBISHOP JOHN IRELAND, D.D., 
ON OCCASION OF THE DEDICATION OF THE CATHEDRAL, OF 
WICHITA, KANSAS, THE EVENING OF SEPTEMBER IQTH, 1912. 

“I will praise Thee, O Lord, with my whole heart: for Thou hast heard 
the words of my mouth. I will sing praise to Thee in the sight of the 
angels: I will worship towards Thy holy temple, and I will give glory to 
Thy name for Thy mercy and for Thy truth: for Thou hast magnified Thy 
holy name above all.’—Ps. 187, vs. 1-2. 

Let the words of Israel’s Psalmist tell the purpose, assigned by 
to-day’s ceremonial to the noble and beauteous edifice, the Cathe- 
dral Church of Wichita. A place it is where, from hearts and 
lips, praises will ascend to the throne of the Lord of heaven and 
of earth; where thanks will be spoken for the gracious mercies 
already received, prayers for the continued outstretch of protect- 
ing love; where God will be adored as the Creator and Sovereign 
Master, and man will prostrate himself as the creature and the 
dependent. The Cathedral Church of Wichita—‘How terrible is 
this place! This is no other but the house of God and the gate of 
heaven”—a house made sacred to the worship of the eternal and 
almighty God. 

The worship of God is man’s first and supreme duty. This 
duty neglected, man is fatally deficient in the ethics of justice 
and moral goodness: whatever else he is, whatever else he does, 
he fails in the essential, and by nought else can he make amends. 
This duty neglected, the prime foundation is lost to all other duties: 
in the whole sphere of human conduct it is chaos and ruin. 


Men Do Not Go To Church 


He is not the enemy of his age who, while acknowledging in 
gladsome thought and word its glories and achievements, tells its 
misfortunes and mistakes, to the end that of those misfortunes 
and mistakes correction be made and perils hidden within them 
be put beyond reach. The question is often asked—Is the world 
of men growing better or worse as its years are prolonged? Bet- 
ter, certainly, we must say, as we view its conquests of earth and 
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air, its marvellous gains in material wealth and power. But the 
problem assumes a very different aspect when we query: What of 
its spiritual and ethical life? And since it is indubitably true that 
the value of human life lies chiefly in those higher elements, that 
they only are the enduring fount of human greatness and felicity, 
the answer to the question—is the world of men growing better 
or worse—must be in ultimate analysis that which we give to this 
other question—What to-day in practice and in tendency is the 
spiritual and moral condition of ourselves, and of the multitudes 
of fellow-men who with us compose its life and determine its on- 
ward course? 

I quote from an article in a recent number of The Ailantic 
Monthly—‘Should Smith Go to Church?”: 

“Smith and I attended the same Sunday-school when we were 
boys, and remained for church afterwards as a matter of course. 
Smith now spends his Sunday mornings golfing, or pottering about 
his garden, or in his club or office, and after the mid-day meal he 
takes a nap and loads his family into a motor for a flight country- 
ward. ... Smith is the best of fellows—an average twentieth- 
century American—diligent in business, a kind husband and father, 
and in politics anxious to vote for what he thinks to be the best 
interests of the country. In the community where we were reared 
it was not respectable not to go to church. I remember distinctly 
that in my boyhood people who were not affiliated with some church 
were looked upon as pariahs and outcasts . . . yet in the same com- 
munity no reproach attaches to-day to the non-churchgoing citizen. 
A majority of the people I know best, in cities large and small, do 
not go to church. Most of them are in no wise antagonistic to 
religion; they are merely indifferent.” 

We all know Smith: we know too many like him: the number 
of those like him is yearly on the increase among our neighbors 
and acquaintances. The cry of alarm has been raised through the 
land, and with good reason: men no longer go to church. It was 
not so a generation or two ago. Says the New York Evening Post 
in a comment on the article in the Atlantic Monthly: 

“There are literally multitudes of persons who can remember 
whole communities where it was not respectable to miss Divine 
service. The changes in this regard, if quiet, have been tremendous.” 

To-day, to stay away from church is rather the fashion, the up- 
to-date style. We need not travel far to meet the men, who would 
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blush before their comrades, if reminded that they had been in 
church, there, on bended knees, with downcast head, adoring the 
eternal and almighty God. So far, women and children are more 
guiltless than men in this regard. But, in course of time, the ex- 
ample set by men prevails: gradually, in silent tribute to their 
superior thought, women and children conform to the mental and 
social practices of men. Where to-day it is said—Men do not go 
to church—to-morrow it will be said—none there are, or few, of 
‘men, women or children who still go to church. 

As things are moving, the question is surely the issue of the day: 
whither the drift of men and women—whither the drift of society 
and of country? 


The Evil Is Indifference Toward God 


I take the evil as it is: God is not denied: He is forgotten, left 
aside, exiled, so far as men may exile Him, from the world of 
human thought and action. 

No, God is not denied. Cold, repulsive atheism is not the vice 
of the people of America. Questioned, they are loyal to the deep 
and persistent music of the human soul, the persistent vibration 
within it of echoings of the voice of a Being higher than itself, 
whom it instinctively recognizes as author and master, from whom 
alone, it confesses, come relief to its needs, quietude to its aspira- 
tions. Questioned, they are loyal to the ceaseless proclamation of 
reason and judgment, that to all transient things there is a cause, 
absolute and everlasting, in whom reside in degree supereminent 
all truth, all beauty, all goodness, scintillating in the works of His 
power and love—loyal to the ceaseless proclamation that the in- 
visible things of Him, from the creation of the world, are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are made,” that the life 
of things visible, the sublime order of movement and action within 
them, bespeak a creator all-powerful, a mover and ordainer all- 
wise, all-perfect—an ever-living and ever-acting personality, God 
infinite and eternal. 

God is not denied. Atheism is not the evil of America. The 
evil is the forgetfulness of God, as if we would confine Him to 
the far-away regions of eternity, as if we would forbid Him all 
contact with, all immission into the affairs of revolving time, where 
man lives and moves, where man, the creature, fain would arro- 
gate to himself the authority and the independence of the Creator. 
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The evil is the cauterization within us of the sense of our depend- 
ency on God, of the sense of our need of God. 


Duty of Divine Worship 


Men do not go to church: they have lost the idea, the sentiment 
of Divine worship. Yet, Divine worship is man’s first and supreme 
duty. Justice and gratitude demand that we make acts of worship 
before the eternal and almighty God. 

To God, the First Cause, we owe what we are, what we have. 
“The heavens show forth the glory of God, and the firmament de- 
clareth the work of His hands.” “All things were made by Him, 
and without Him was made nothing that was made.” Amid what 
was made is man—the masterpiece, fashioned a little less than the 
angels, crowned with glory and honor, God’s own image and like- 
ness, set over other works of Divine power as monarch and chief 
beneficiary. Yet knowing all this, every chord of his being throb- 
bing with life and motion received from the author of all life and 
motion, all things else at his service from the blade of grass in the 
field, the rose-bush in the garden, to the mighty armies of suns 
and stars arrayed in majesty through the measureless firmament, 
narrating, in the laws by which they are governed, the comeliness 
of which they are adorned, that they are the outpourings of Divine 
love and wisdom—knowing all this, man refuses to speak to God 
a word of adoration in acknowledgment of his dependency, of 
God’s sovereignty, refuses to send towards God a chant of praise, 
a signal of love and gratitude! That man could be silent before 
the majesty of the Most High, is the mystery of blindness of eye, 
and of hardness of heart: yet this the blindness, this the hardness 
of heart of men, whose ears are deaf to the appeal—Come, let 
us praise the Lord with joy: let us joyfully sing to God, our 
Saviour. . . . For in His hands are all the ends of earth, and the 
heights of the mountains are His. . . . Come let us adore and fall 
down, and weep before the Lord who made us.” 

Were sun, moon and stars suddenly made conscious beings, at 
once they should dip their glory to Him from whom their glory 
has sprung. And man, conscious by special gift of Divine pre- 
dilection, is silent—heart never moving in gratitude, lips never 
trembling in the salute: “Our Father who art in Heaven, hallowed 
be Thy name.” 

Rather, a hundred times rather, I do not fear to say, the soul of 
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the untutored Indian, hearing in the flutterings of forest leaves the 
whisperings of the Great Spirit, or of the turbaned child of Allah, 
kneeling at noon-hour on the dusty highway, than that of the proud 
son of choicest culture, who, whatever his services to fellow-men, 
dares be silent before his God. 

Man is not unmindful of justice and gratitude to fellow-men. 
This, his first-born instinct. The babe in the cradle smiles to mother 
or father, and lifts itself to reach their embrace. This, the im- 
perious rule of all social relations. Friend gives salute to friend; 
the receiver of favors thanks the giver; the citizen bares the head 
to the symbol of the nation that guards his life and property. Alone 
among fathers and mothers, friends and benefactors, alone among 
saviours and guardians, God is forgotten, unheard, unhonored! 
The mystery of blindness of eye, and of hardness of heart! 

Above all creatures is the Creator: above all other duties is the 
duty of Divine worship. “Master,” said a doctor of the law, “which 
is the great commandment of the law?” And Jesus answered: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with 
thy whole soul, and with thy whole mind. This is the greatest 
and the first Commandment.” Other Commandments there are: 
but the greatest and the first Commandment is that which bids us 
worship God: other duties fall into a secondary place. Indeed, the 
greatest and the first duty thrown to the winds, the foundation 
crumbles beneath other duties. Why, we may logically ask, the 
observance of secondary duties, when the chief duty is deemed 
undeserving of attention. 


No Natural Virtues Take the Place of Duty to God 


It is of no avail to repeat: “Smith is the best of fellows, diligent 
in business, a kind husband or father, and in politics anxious to 
vote for what he believes to be the best interests of the country.” 
Smith may be all that a hundred times over: he fails in the essen- 
tial duty—the worship of the almighty God. 

Of no avail is it to recount the many private and public virtues 
a scrutinizing eye is able to discern in Smith—the many acts of 
benevolence one must put to his credit, the high and disinterested 
patriotism of which he has been the willing actor. Virtues be there, 
never more noble; deeds be there, never more high-minded, more 
conspicuous—when the list of human duties is read out before 
the tribunal of eternal justice, the chief duty for which man is re- 
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sponsible, Smith has neglected; the chief deed in man’s legitimate 
activity, Smith has left undone. 

The service of humanity is substituted for Divine worship; the 
man who has earned well of fellow-man is accounted the hero, the 
saint. The service of humanity properly ordered, properly inten- 
tioned, merits approval and praise. Approval and praise we gladly 
accord. But in its best form, the service of humanity always is a 
secondary duty. To worship God is the greatest, the first Com- 
mandment: “And the second is like to this—Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” The service of humanity, to the exclusion 
of Divine worship, is the tacit profession that humanity is the all 
in all: it is the enthronement of humanity upon the pedestal of the 
deity, the rejection of the sinaitic mandate: “I am the Lord thy 
God. . . . Thou shalt not have strange gods before Me.” 


- 


Other Attractions, Besides Divine Worship, Out of Place 


To induce Smith, “the average twentieth-century American”— 
to go to church, the writer in the Atlantic Monthly proposes his 
remedies of predilection, the principal, that churches transform 
themselves into institutes of social betterment, whither crowds are 
attracted by popular eloquence, dramatic entertainments, concerts, 
picture shows, whence influences go forth into the outer world in 
works of benevolence and human uplift. The writer notes with 
special emphasis the results obtained through the “Salvation Army,” 
through “Social Settlements” such as flourish in certain of our 
larger cities, and expresses the hope that here is to be seen the 
forerunner of the Christian Church of the future. 

As to the service of humanity, I assuredly raise no objection. 
It is intimately linked with the worship of God: it is a consequence 
of this worship. He who bows to God, loves and serves his neigh- 
bor in obedience to God’s own Commandment. But always and 
ever the love of the neighbor is the Second Commandment; never, 
at its highest flight, does it or can it make amends for the absence 
of obedience to the first: never, in its most fruitful blossomings, 
does it or can it leave guiltless the man who puts God away from 
mind and heart. 

Nor do I rebuke subsidiary methods used to draw men towards 
Divine worship—provided those methods be in all ways legitimate 
and in harmony with the great purpose held in view, the worship 
of the Almighty. But it is all in vain to bring men to the church, 
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if, when they are there, God is not adored, the soul is not absorbed 
in the immensity of His grandeur and love, the whole being of man 
is not bent before God in adoration and thanksgiving. It is written: 
“The Lord thy God shalt thou adore, and Him only shalt thou 
serve.” This, the law of eternal righteousness: naught dispenses 
from it; naught takes its place; naught liberates from the penalties 
that avenge the violation of it. 

The worship of the Almighty God is the supreme reason why 
men should go to church. Men do not go to church, because they 
are not conscious of their duty to God: the way to bring them to 
church, to hold them to the practice of going to church, is to put 
into their souls the sense of their dependency upon God, the sense 
of their obligation to adore, love and serve Him as Creator and 
Sovereign Master. 


Result of Indifference—The Withering of Conscience 


Men do not go to church. Whither then are we drifting? The 
answer is unavoidable: To a world without God—a world of human 
life gloomy and chaotic, as were the world of matter, were the 
sun in the firmament to be hidden never again shed over it rays of 
light and warmth. 

It is not easy to understand the perils toward which the forget- 
fulness of God is precipitating the modern world, because, mean- 
while, we are still breathing the influences, living off the habits, 
created around us by the recognition of the Sovereign Master, to 
which humanity has been so long wedded, by which it has been 
so deeply fashioned into forms from which the decline is neces- 
sarily slow. The tree in the forest bears itself upright and green, 
long after poisonous germs have begun to gnaw the roots and de- 
teriorate the sap. With time, however, the decay gains trunk and 
branches, and the tree falls, the sport of the passing wind. 

Men do not go to church: they leave God out of thought and 
action, with the consequence that within them conscience withers 
and dies. 

Conscience is the sense of righteousness set in our souls by the 
moral Master of the universe. It is the holiest, the noblest thing 
in man. Without it man is little better than the brute that knows 
no other impulse than selfish instinct, no other purpose than selfish 
pleasure. It is conscience that severs the individual man from 
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slavery to passion; it is conscience that saves the social organism 
from ruin and degradation. 

Of the absolute need of conscience in self and fellow-men, none 
there are to doubt. Of the fatal ills to follow from the loss of 
conscience, all make willing confession. Whence then the upbuild- 
ing of conscience? What preserves and fosters in the human soul 
the deep abiding sense of righteousness that we call conscience? 
I answer—religion, the subjection of man to God. “Fear God 
and keep His Commandments: for this is all man.” 

God set aside, matter remains. The judgments of God forgotten, 
remain the rewards and the punishments derived from matter. 
With matter alone before men, the aim of human existence is to 
grasp as much of it as opportunity allows, to wrest from it as much 
enjoyment as is possible to it to produce. Success in the chase is 
virtue: failure, vice and sin. Make matter the all in all—ineluctably 
the trend of the indivicual and of society is towards that state of 
barbarism, where might is right, where pleasure is the coveted 
goal, where the loss of pleasure is the misery of despair. 

Philosophers of a godless world are at hand with their cobweb 
theories of private and social righteousness, only to reveal, through 
the impotency of those theories, the abyss of woe they open be- 
neath our feet when they tell us that we may in safety close the 
portals of the skies and look to sole earth for salvation. They 
extol the beauty of righteousness: it is pointing to the rose of the 
garden at the approach of the hurricane to speak of the beauty of 
virtue, while the mad instincts of passion are gathering within the 
human soul their violent fires. They exhort us to take into heed 
the welfare of human society, the welfare of humanity yet unborn. 
But what cares the individual, quivering under temptation, for 
society, for humanity present or future? To some philosophers 
of unbelief, humanity, to-day or to-morrow, has slight worth. To 
Mr. Spencer it is a “bubble,” a “dull leaden-hued thing”; and to 
Sir James Stephen, it is a “stupid, ignorant, half-beast of a crea- 
ture.” It is certainly all this to the man, or to the crowd in wild 
search for possession and enjoyment, incapable of attaining either 
except in breaking through the barriers of ordinarily-accepted mo- 
rality. The appeal is to the commands and the prohibitions of leg- 
islatures. Then, the effort is to win, in skillful defiance of the law 
—to take up arms against the law—to seize in hand the lawmaking 
power and compel it to cease its prohibitions and alter its man- 
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dates. The imparting and wide diffusion of knowledge is invoked. 
Here is one of the most baseless fallacies of modern times. It is 
assumed that mere knowledge of nature’s laws induces virtue and 
estranges vice: no expenditure of money and labor is spared in 
the building of school-houses where this knowledge is imparted, 
in the belief that there the youth of the land will be trained into 
good and honorable citizenship. But knowledge is not conduct. 
It simply tells the roads that may be traveled over. That the road 
leading to virtue may be followed despite trial and temptation, 
strong moral principles must be present to strengthen the soul in 
its deepest fibres, and compel it to hold itself erect beneath the 
fierce tornado of passion. This, mere knowledge is never able to 
do. Rather, in the absence of moral principles, knowledge is a 
peril, as it lends power to him who otherwise is disposed to evil 
and makes easier and safer for him the pathway to illicit possession 
and enjoyment. 

Bring together in support of morality, private and public, all 
the theories, all the combinations, that human mind may invent, 
and human hand may apply—the words of Scripture remain: 
“Unless the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that build it: 
unless the Lord keep the city, he watcheth in vain that keepeth it.” 


Evils Already Too Manifest In Society 


Meanwhile Smith does not go to church. Meanwhile the fashion 
spreads: the multitudes do as Smith does. Meanwhile the youth 
of the land pass through schools, and colleges from which God is 
exiled. The children of to-day, the men and citizens of to-morrow, 
are taught the secrets of matter, the manipulations of matter, the 
values of material possessions, the methods of acquiring them— 
no mention made of the rights of the Creator, of the duties of the 
creature, the whole teaching in its secular exclusiveness begetting 
the idea that God no longer counts in human affairs, no longer 
exacts from men worship and obedience. And meanwhile philos- 
ophers of unbelief are making proclamation, daily louder and 
louder, that matter is the all-sufficient entity, that a personal God 
is unnecessary, that the human mind and will are so many move- 
ments of chemical atomism, that all men, all nature are mere pieces 
of blind mechanism, that, consequently, moral responsibility is the 
dream of wild fancy. Well may we ask—whither are we drifting? 
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Well may we query: Is the modern world growing in its years 
better or worse? 

We are marching forward on the highway of religious indiffer- 
ence, of unalloyed secularism. The happenings we are compelled 
to witness are by no means reassuring. To-day the United States 
ranks next to Japan in the annual number of divorces. Suicides 
are so frequent as to call no longer for special censure. The whole 
moral tone of the population is being lowered to a pitch that would 
have affrighted our ancestry of two or three generations ago. 
The foundations of the Republic, built as they are of reverence for 
law, of respect for the rights of others to life and property, are, 
in alarming frequency, driven into jeopardy by popular turbulence, 
bordering on wildest anarchy. 

America, as perhaps no other country, is in need of conscience: 
consequently, of religion, the formative power of conscience. Amer- 
ica proposes to itself the most arduous of social problems—to 
maintain a government that will hold in check the passions of the 
people, while it entrusts to the people more or less immediately 
the right to control the government. What, then, of the govern- 
ment of the republic, if conscience recedes from the bosom of the 
people, if the day comes when religion, in the general thought of 
the people, is merely a memory of blessed things that once were 
and now have ceased to be? 

I do not despair of America—because I do not despair of the 
commonsense and the religious conviction of the American people. 
But the trend is fatal: a godless philosophy of life is marching on- 
ward: and it will continue onward unless the reaction be quick 
and resolute. Meanwhile the men who do not go to church are 
lending to the fatal trend their impetus of influence and example. 


Penalty of Secularism 


Secularism carries with it its own penalty. My enemy, “out of 
thy own mouth I judge thee.” 

To men who do not go to church, the present life is the idol. 
To this idol they so sacrifice time and labor that no freedom, they 
say, is allowed them to worship the Almighty God. Indeed, some 
go further and say that worship of the Almighty imposes upon “the 
life that now is” a harm they cannot pardon, inasmuch as it begets 
in the mind a spirit of otherworldliness, slackening interest in the 
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present life, and impairing in no small degree the zeal and energy 
needed in the amelioration of the human race. 

St. Paul writes: “Godliness is profitable to all things, having 
promise of the life that now is, and of that which is to come.” In 
godliness it is that even the present life should put its trust if it 
should insure to itself upon earth health and prosperity. 

I accept the ideals of present-day humanity—social charity, social 
justice, social peace—but I contend that secularism nullifies those 
ideals, while in and through the worship of the Almighty God there 
awaits them fruitful realization. 


Destruction of Social Charity 


Love one another: serve one another: serve especially the poor, 
the wretched, the slave of sin and vice. That we do so, however, 
there must be inspiration, there must be motive. But whence in 
the philosophy of secularism, derive inspiration and motive? The 
emotion the sight of misery bestirs within us? But this is momen- 
tary, soon exhausted by fatigue in the server, by ingratitude in the 
served. The charm of a renewed human race? But this is a vision 
of possibilities, quickly losing in the presence of repeated failures 
its brightness of color. Personal interest involved in the welfare 
of others? But personal interest, too often, lies in injury to, or in 
carelessness of the welfare of others: and, at best, the advantages 
to come from service to others, especially when others are unable 
or unwilling to return service for service, are too slight or too re- 
mote to wrest from the human breast sacrifice and self-denial with- 
out which charity is but sounding brass, or tinkling cymbal. 

Would we see what social charity is where secularism reigns. 
Back we go to Greece and Rome of pagan ages, where one-half 
the population were the slaves depending for very life on the whim 
of relentless masters, where womanhood and childhood were with- 
out respect, where the orphan and the infirm were loathed, where 
physical strength and abundant pelf were the sole measure of honor 
and reverence. Secularism does not have its trial in social charity, 
amid modern conditions. Christian conditions still are strong in 
our world; Christian teachings still invigorate our humanity. Time, 
however, gives room to the logic of philosophies: and, in a broad- 
ened and unconfined field of influence, secularism is sure to revive 
the spirit, if not the exact forms, of olden paganism. 

Social charity, strong in command and sacrifice, so much needed 
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in the life of humanty, so loudly called for by those needs, is born 
of religion: it flowers or withers, as flowers or withers religion. 
Social charity, heroic in devotion, heavenly in the sweetness of its 
fragrance, in the abundance of its gifts, capable of healing the sores 
of humanity, of wrenching it from misery and sin, laying no stress 
on human gratitude, no hope on human reward, is the daughter of 
religion. It springs into life and vigor from the conviction that 
God commands and rewards the giving of one’s self to relieve pov- 
erty and suffering, from the deep insight of the soul beholding the 
Incarnate God in the thirsty and the hungry to whom food and 
drink are tendered, in the naked who is clothed, in the ignorant 
who is instructed, in the victim of any and every ill who is solaced 
and healed. 


Destruction of Social Justice 


Social justice is the consequence of social charity; it issues from 
the same principles. A primordial right of every man is the right 
to live: the Creator in putting him on earth gives him this right. 
He is to live, however, from the fruits of his labors. To find in 
those fruits a sufficiency for a befitting livelihood, is the normal 


condition to which each human being is entitled. This much se- 
cured, each one receives portions of the common inheritance, pro- 
portioned to talent, industry and the use of opportunities. Hence 
inequality in society: hence the peril of over-reaching cupidity on 
the one hand, of discontent and jealousy on the other. Hence, too, 
the peril of contention and warfare. That men be brought to re- 
spect the rights of others even when those rights presuppose a 
diminution of one’s own gain, or require calmness of resignation 
in one’s own inferior lot, is the problem of human society. This 
problem secularism does not solve. Let each man be the separate 
atom of matter: let each one have no other conscience but such as 
origin and ending in matter beget: let each one be concerned in the 
other only so much as one grain of dust is concerned in another 
grain of dust, as the one and the other are moved in the general 
mass, without slightest care for the other—the strife is one of might, 
not one of right. Naught will still the fury of the turmoil, but the 
voice of the Omnipotent Master, telling in tones of sovereign truth 
and authority that all are His children, that the social organism, 
no less than the individual member, is His creation, that its laws 
are His laws, and that of them He is the avenger in time and in 
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eternity. The social war is upon us. The future—we should not 
conceal the fact from our vision—looms up dark and menacing, 
because on both sides the war is being fought, in large measure at 
least, outside the field of religion, in forgetfulness of God, in for- 
getfulness of rights accorded by His justice, of duties imposed by 
His authority. Men who do not go to church—setting aside re- 
ligion—hasten the reign of secularism: they are the foes of social 
justice. 


Destruction of Social Peace 


Social peace! Social peace means peace in the individual soul: 
this springs from religion. Do our best in the service of humanity, 
invoke as we may by wish and act charity and justice, clouds still 
hover over human life. In spite of valiant labor many fail in their 
ambitions: there is poverty; there is agony of mind, suffering of 
body; over most vivid enjoyments and brightest prospects there 
rise the shadows of illness, of old age, of death. Multiply as we 
may the roses, thorns still defy us; levy as we may tribute from 
science in battle against pain and infirmity, the triumph is only 
partial ; and the end of all life is the gloom of the grave. The call 
for help from the material world, within us and around us brings 
back the answer of impotence and despair. What then? Let God 
be seen above us; let His smiles radiate our pathway. In the teach- 
ings of religion, pain reveals itself as a trial to be borne in patience, 
to be made the price of rich reward. Poverty is the privation of 
the things which quickly pass, not that of the things which endure. 
Death, so fierce in its march, is the closing of the journey from 
mortality to immortality. With religion there is the peace of the 
soul, of which naught can deprive us, which naught else but re- 
tigion can purchase. With religion life is ever worth living: it is 
the pathway to the skies. And with peace in our souls, there is 
peace in the world for men around us—the one not envying the 
other, the one not compassing the other to wrest from him the 
glittering toy which alone is believed to give happiness—all pray- 
ing together to the common Father: “Thy kingdom come, Thy will 
be done on earth as it is in heaven.” Men do not go to church: 
they are emptying their souls and the souls of fellow-men, of 
God’s peace: they are doing their best to make of this present 
world a world of discontent and unhappiness. 

The truth remains, that the nearer men in their daily life come 
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to the teachings of religion, the better and the sweeter their life 
becomes: the farther they recede from those teachings, the blacker 
it is and the more despairing. 


Penalties in the Life to Come 


“Godliness is profitable to all things, having promise of the life 
that now is, and of that which is to come.” For the sake of the 
life that now is, which they profess to serve so earnestly, men 
should worship God, men should go to church. But yet more 
should they do so, for the sake of the life which is to come. 

“It is appointed unto men once to die, and after this the judg- 
ment.” As to the judgment to come, I need not do more than 
make the announcement of it. The teachings of reason and reve- 
lation are clear and positive. The soul of man is not as his body, 
an atom or an aggregation of atoms of matter. The overwhelming 
law of the soul is the law of righteousness, of obedience to God, 
God, the lawgiver of righteousness is also its avenger. His laws 
none may violate with impunity. On earth the hand of justice is 
often held back: in another world it reaches out in the fulness of 
its power and majesty. 

What must the man expect in the presence of the Supreme Judge, 
who will say to Him: Lord, Creator and Sovereign Master, Thee 
I did not serve while I was on earth. The first and the greatest 
Commandment, worship of Thee, I did not observe. The day 
especially sacred to Thee and to Thy worship I spent in rest, in 
recreation, in meditation of earth and of the interests of earth. 
For Thee I had no time: of Thee I had no care. I await my judg- 
ment. “It is a fearful thing,” writes St. Paul, “to fall into the 
hands of the living God,” when God by His own justice is com- 
pelled to punish the injustice of men. 

Therefore let there be the churches: let the music of their bells 
summon to their sanctuaries the men and the women of the land: 
thence let inspiration go forth that will purify and sanctify private 
and public life. And to the churches let men and women hasten 
when thither called; there “to adore and fall down, and weep be- 
fore the Lord who made us”; there to learn the Commandments 
of God’s righteousness and obtain from His love and mercy the 
strengthening grace needed, that they hold themselves pure and 
unsullied amid trial and temptation. 

Houses of commerce, forges of industry, railroads and steam- 
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boats increase physical comfort and material wealth. Schools, col- 
leges, libraries spread knowledge of nature and of its laws, of men 
and of their doings: they will not subdue passion and extirpate sin. 
Armies and navies enable the nation to win in war; they do not 
beget self-restraint, honesty, charity, the cementing principles of 
the family and of the social organism, the vital elements of regu- 
lated liberty and social order. The barriers against social decay, 
the props of family and of nation, are sound morals: sound morals 
are had only through religion, by faith and trust in the everlasting 
God. And what is still more vital, still more necessary, because 
the outcome is one of unending ages, only through religion is there 
salvation for man’s immortal soul. 

“Godliness is profitable to all things, having the promise of the 
life that now is, and of that which is to come.” That is why men 
should go to church. 














CONFERENCES FOR THE CHILDREN OF MARY 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
VIII. Tue Spirit or GENTLENESS 


My dear Children of Mary: If it were possible to have a correct 
picture of the Blessed Lady when she was a girl of your own age, 
we would, no doubt, be held in awe and admiration by the spirit of 
gentleness that found expression in the look of her eyes and in 
her general demeanor. 

Gentleness is so important that we consider it an indispensable 
part of a grand and noble womanly character. Beauty of face and 
figure, unless enobled and enriched by the spirit of gentleness, is 
but a hollow mockery and a sham, while the plainest face and 
figure and in the plainest dress, if enobled by gentleness, assume a 
grandeur and beauty that instinctively remind one of God’s holy 
angels. You see, then, how important it is for you to cultivate 
gentleness if you wish to make your own that beauty of soul which 
God intends you to have. This spirit of gentleness is important 
not only for yourselves, but for all those with whom you come in 
contact. By being angels of gentleness you help to bring all those 
around you up to a higher level. The world becomes better for 
your living in it. It was this spirit of gentleness of the ever 
Blessed Virgin that spread hope and sunshine wherever she went. 
As her children, you, too, should try by gentleness to spread good- 
will and kindness, cheerfulness and patience round about you. To 
be angels among men, that is your mission on earth. 

And now you will want to know in what gentleness really con- 
sists. 

To get a correct idea of gentleness, we will have to distinguish 
it from a counterfeit variety that oftentimes passes for the genuine. 

Gentleness does not consist in affectation or sentimentality or a 
display of infatuation at the sight of some rare breed of cat or of 
a hairless Mexican pup. Gentleness does not consist in dreaming 
over a gushy novel with a hero of blue eyes and beautiful mus- 
tache. It does not consist in crying over sad poetry. Gentleness 
does not mean an excess of some emotions but the proper control 
of all of them. Hence true gentleness consists in directing and 
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controlling our emotions along right channels. Thus they become 
a proper guide for our thoughts, words, and actions. 

To permit our emotions to carry us away would be like trusting 
ourselves to a boat that has neither sails, nor rudder, nor oars. 
What the end of such a journey would be no man can foresee. In 
all probability that journey would end in disaster. 

Gentleness, then, far from being a weakness, really stands for 
strength of character since it means the control of emotions. And 
you know that it requires strength for the control of all things. 
The greater the control we exercise the greater the amount of 
strength required. 

A few examples will bear out this point. 

A gentle girl will hear unkind remarks about herself. Instead 
of giving full sway to emotions of anger, she will control herself 
and give a smile of pity as an answer. A gentle girl will turn 
wrath into kindness. A gentle girl will not grow hysterical over 
a homeless cat and forget the many children and babes without 
homes. The pity and sympathy of the gentle girl will always be 
turned in the proper direction, and she will offer and give help 
where it will do the greatest amount of good, without feeling the 
yearning of having her picture in the “society column” of the Sun- 
day newspaper. A gentle girl will show joy without growing 
boisterous, and feel grief without making everybody else feel 
miserable. 

Neither men nor women have any love for a soft, girlish boy. 
Nor have they any feeling of kindness or of attachment for a girl, 
who, judging from her ways and manner, should have come into 
this world as a boy. There is no admiration for the loud, boisterous, 
bold girl. Hence you must cultivate a tenderness and sweetness of 
disposition that stamps you with the seal of perfect womanhood; 
that will make you the sunshine of your homes. And to cultivate 
such spirit of gentleness you will have to remove first of all the ob- 
stacles you find in the way. Foremost among these obstacles you 
may find your predominant fault. The examination of your con- 
science, the advice of your mother and, at times, even the unkind re- 
marks of companions, finding fault with the ways you have, will give 
you an idea of what faults must be overcome to clear the way for 
gentleness. Your predominant fault may be a too hasty tongue, 
speaking faster than your heart dictates. Count your unkind words 
some day. At the same time, count also your kind words, and see 
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which predominate. That you feel the hurt of unkind words goes 
without saying. Bury them in a corner of your heart and over the 
grave of these unkind words plant the flower of forgiveness. God 
will see that flower grow and bless you for it. Again, it may be 
that you are too outspoken, that you mention your likes and dis- 
likes regardless of the feelings of others. There is usually nothing 
gained by such conduct while much is lost. It may be that you 
are set in your ways, regarding your attitude as strength of char- 
acter, while your best friends may tell you candidly that it is only 
stubbornness. 

Whatever the obstacles may be that prevent you from being 
gentle and sweet, pluck them out of your heart. 

Then, with the obstacles removed, begin to cultivate the spirit of 
gentleness. The rules that apply to the practice of all other virtues 
apply to the acquisition of this virtue. The grace of God acquired 
by prayer and the frequent reception of the Sacraments, will help 
us to profit by every opportunity offered us to practice this virtue. 
It devolves upon us to repress all unbecoming expressions of feel- 
ing, of boisterousness and boldness in speech or conduct, and to 
practice meekness and an even temper, no matter what may be said 
or done by others. Subdue even your grief over the loss of trifles, 
or over the demise of dog or cat. 

There are girls who show more tenderness for a dog than for a 
helpless child. The Christian should, indeed, show kindness even 
to the brute creation: but his mercy must not stop there. It must 
be exercised chiefly for God’s children, our own brethren, for 
whom Christ shed His precious Blood as much as He did for us. 

And even in the display of our tenderness towards the poor and 
needy we should show discretion and tact. A basket of groceries 
will always be more acceptable than a bouquet of flowers. The 
poor are often sensitive about their condition. Hence you must 
employ tact in helping them. Works of charity, promoted by ten- 
derness, should be given without blare of trumpets. Whenever 
your judgment tells you that it would be prudent to make your 
offering unknown, do so. God knows of it and that should be 
enough for you. 

Nearly every parish in cities has a branch of the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society, and it would be advisable to inform such a society 
if you know of any case where help is necessary. The society will 
be better able to help than you individually. What you can do is 
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this: You girls ought to form one or more groups and help such 
an organization by giving to it whatever you can spare of your 
own belongings. You may have clothing which you no longer wear. 
Make it over and give it to that society. You may have old books 
and magazines,—I mean, of course, good Catholic books and maga- 
zines. Gather them and give them to that society. They will be 
passed around to the sick where they will indeed be appreciated. 
There may be in your neighborhood girls of your age, or even 
smaller than you, who grow up like heathens. Parents knowing 
nothing of religion permit them to grow up in ignorance. Take 
them to church with you, especially if they ask that favor of you. 
Suggest it to them. As a rule, they will be only too glad. Give 
them a catechism, a prayerbook, a book of instruction. They will 
read it far more eagerly than you imagine. The world outside of 
us hungers and thirsts for the word of God. The priest, who 
would be too glad to help them, will often be avoided by them until 
they know something of religion. 

You see, then, that if you cultivate true gentleness of character 
you can do untold good without show or ostentation of any kind. 


It is within your power to be the sunshine of your home, to be 
angels on earth, to promote the glory of God and the salvation of 
souls, if you are truly gentle of heart. 
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BY THE REV. R. KUEHNEL 





XXXII. THE WacEs or SIN 





My dear Boys: There is no subject upon which a priest will 
talk more reluctantly than upon the subject of impurity. Yet, the 
times in which we live, the many temptations to which you are ex- 
posed in your tender years, make such instruction a most solemn 
duty to the priest. Were I to remain silent upon this subject, I 
should be guilty of gross neglect of duty. Let us first say a Hail 
Mary to implore the most pure Mother that she may, through her 
Divine Son, grant us the grace to derive profit from the considera- 
tion of this difficult subject. 

There are poisons so dangerous and deadly that even their very 
fumes and smell kill. In like manner the sins of impurity, even 
the slightest impure thought, if entertained knowingly and will- 
ingly, destroy the spiritual life of the soul. There is nothing small 
or trivial in sins against holy purity. You have been told that these 
sins may be committed in thoughts and desires, words and actions. 
This should put us all the more on our guard. Most other sins are 
committed because of a temptation presented by some one of our 
senses or faculties. But regarding holy purity, the devil assails us 
from all sides at the same time. Temptation may be caused through | 
the eyes, the ears, the tongue, even the sense of touch. Our mind, 
our imagination, our memory, our will, they are all equally exposed 
to the same temptations. If we bear in mind that this sin of im- 
purity can attack any and all of our bodily senses, any and all of 
our mental faculties, then we begin to understand the dreadful hold 
this sin can gain upon people. It may not be so difficult to defend 
ourselves against the attacks of one foe: but when we are attacked 
from all sides, when all our senses and mental faculties are attacked 
at the same time, the fight is a dreadful one. But even then we 
need not despair, for the greater the temptation the greater will be 
the amount of graces to overcome them. 

A special reason, then, why we should be upon our guard against 
impurity, is that we can be attacked at any time and from all sides. 
Another reason why we must be on our guard is the way of the 
world. Outside of our holy faith there is little knowledge and ap- 
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prehension about this vice. The world admits it in a general way, 
not as a vice or crime, but as a passing and harmless inclination. 
And the world finds all kinds of excuses for it. Hence we must 
be on our guard and not let the mistaken notion of the world take 
hold of us. Of sins, too vile to be mentioned, the world thinks 
little; indeed, it passes them off as a joke. The world calls our 
view an old-fashioned idea about the right way of living. The 
world will say that you are behind the times. You may even hear 
indifferent Catholics making such remarks. Therefore, unless you 
are on your guard, you will begin to doubt and then to question 
the teaching of our holy religion upon this subject. 

But if sins against holy purity are harmless, if they are nothing 
but a joke, what about the physical ruin, the dreadful diseases in- 
duced by this loathsome sin? 

The world may make little of the sins against holy purity, but 
the fact remains that the world enforces secrecy concerning them. 
The foul-mouthed boy or man will be careful not to unload his 
foul talk at the wrong time or place. The boy given to dirty 
talk will never use an improper word in presence of his mother 
or of his sisters. Were there no harm in them, why could not these 
remarks be made in their presence? The boy or man guilty of im- 
proper actions will look for the cover of night and privacy for their 
indulgence. If these actions were harmless, why is he so careful 
in hiding them? The fact is that these sins are so shocking and 
so humiliating that a boy will in truth be ashamed of himself. In 
his heart he knows he does wrong, and so much does he dread the 
evil that may and must follow that he tries to have these sins kept 
under cover. But, no matter with what secrecy and privacy the 
sinner will surround himself, the sins will not remain a secret for 
ever. And, what makes matters worse, the guilty party will be 
his own accuser. The sins he tried to hide from all the world he 
himself will reveal to the whole world. 

You may ask, how does a sinner reveal his sins? Who causes 
him to betray himself? God, who has set a reward for every good 
deed, has also set a punishment for each and every evil action. The 
worse the crime the greater the punishment must be. And the most 
humiliating punishment for sins against holy purity is in this life 
inevitable acknowledgment of these sins. You inquire how the 
sinners reveal these sins? You may know that every characteristic 
trait of a person is imprinted upon his face. You can tell without 
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much experience whether a man is jolly or severe, whether he is 
a miser or a cheerful spender, whether he has an ugly temper or 
whether he has a gentle disposition, whether he is frank and candid 
or cunning and deceiving. The face will have certain lines, the 
mouth and eyes will have a certain expression that point to the 
character of the person. 

And so does impurity place a stamp upon the face, and marks 
it with a sign of warning. A person may have a homely face. Yet 
if that homely face bears the stamp of kindness and charity, it will 
possess attraction and charm. Such was the face of Lincoln. But 
the most beautiful face will be repulsive if it bears the mark of im- 
purity. We reveal our character, our virtues, and faults in our 
faces. Our faces are open books to all that can read. We may 
hide our hands, we may disguise the body; but the face remains the 
open book for all. 

Nor is this all the punishment God meets out to the impure. He 
sends the sinner various forms of sickness as part of the punish- 
ment. The sinner will be ashamed to reveal his condition even to 
a doctor. Often there is nothing that can stop the ravages of the 
dreadful sickness. The sinner, aware of his fate, is grasped by 
despair. He suffers for the rest of his days the pains of hell in 
his miserable decaying body, and, unless he truly repents, faces 
eternal damnation in the life to come. And the world looks upon 
this sin as a joke, a harmless human trait. Is it not plain that the 
world is greatly mistaken if we consider the consequences of this 
sin? You can hardly pick up a paper these days without reading 
of a young man or young woman having committed suicide. To 
spare the relations, the paper will state that the unfortunate per- 
son had been in poor health for some time, and was at the time 
momentarily insane. You will probably find it stated that the 
deceased had a large circle of friends, that the news is a shock 
and surprise to all, and no reason can be imagined to explain the 
rash act. 

All of which is well enough to tell the public, but it does not 
state an explanation of the act. When the impure see ahead of 
them sure death and disgrace, then, if they have lost all faith, which 
is usually the case, the next thing they think of is suicide. It seems 
to them the lesser evil. 

That the sins of impurity must be horrible beyond the power of 
words to express them must be taken from the fact that all this 
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physical misery is only.a small part of the punishment. The just 
God adds to it in many cases the loss of faith. Loss of faith leads 
to eternal damnation. From the greatness of the punishment we 
may judge how much God abhors this sin. 

Great as the allurements may be, great as the dangers are, still 
greater are the graces to overcome the temptations to this sin. 

To avoid these dreadful sins we must take proper precautions. 
Hence let me lay down three rules for your conduct: . 

In the first place, you must keep away from bad company. Bad 
company, bad books, bad theatres, are all alike in their consequence. 
Immoral companions may be ever so polished, entertaining and 
full of fun, you must shun them altogether. Countless thousands 
have gone the way of perdition through bad company; do not try 
to swell their ranks by becoming one of their number. 

In the second place, you must frequently receive the holy Sac- 
raments. In many cases impurity will be the reason why boys stay 
away from Confession and Communion. If you have had the mis- 
fortune of committing such a sin, do not make a bad Confession 
by not revealing it. And then there may be no more chance for 
have to reveal it. And then there may be no more chance for 
pardon. It may be out of the question for most of you to go to 
holy Communion every morning. But with real good-will you will 
be able to receive holy Communion every Sunday. That weekly 
Communion will be your greatest protection in preserving the 
purity of body and soul. 

In the third place, practise a childlike devotion to our Blessed 
Mother, the most pure Virgin. Not one of your daily prayers 
should be ended without a prayer to the Queen of Virgins. We 
can do our Blessed Mother no greater favor, nor cause her more 
pleasure, than by asking her to pray for us that we may remain 
pure in heart and mind, for love of her and of her Divine Son. 
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ANALECTA 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY 
FATHER AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Holy Father 

Faculty of granting degrees in Canon Law is given to 

the Seminary of Milan. 
From the Congregation of Religious 

Decree concerning the Confession of Nuns. 

I. There should be only one Ordinary Confessor unless 
more are required by reason of the large number of peni- 
tents or by reason of some other just cause. 

II. The Ordinary Confessor shall be changed every 
three years. He may be reappointed for two other terms, 
if there is a paucity of Confessors, or if the majority of 
the nuns vote for the reappointment. 

III. Nuns must have an Extraordinary several times 
a year. All must appear before him. 

IV. A number of priests must be deputed to hear nuns’ 
Confessions who can be called upon on special occasions. 

V. A Special Confessor shall be allowed to any re- 
ligious who asks for him, for her peace of mind or for 
the good of her soul. 

VI. The Bishop shall assign Confessors to the nuns 
under his jurisdiction. The Regular Superior shall ap- 
point Confessors to nuns under his authority, but these 
shall receive the necessary faculties from the local Bishop. 

VII. No priest, secular or regular, shall be appointed 
Confessor, who has authority over the religious in foro 
externo. 

VIII. Confessors must be forty years of age and be 
men of prudence and probity. The Bishop at his own 
discretion may appoint them before they reach that age 
whenever it is necessary. 

IX. An Ordinary Confessor, cannot become an Extra- 
ordinary. The Extraordinary may be chosen as Ordinary. 
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X. Confessors should never interfere with the internal 
or external government of the community. 

XI. A request for an Extraordinary must be granted 
by the Superioress, without inquiry as to the reasons and 
without manifestation of displeasure. 

XII. Religious must not talk about the confessions of 
their companions, nor criticize those who confess to a 
priest other than the Ordinary. 

XIII. Confessors (Special) who find that Religious 
come to them without necessity or for no spiritual reasons 
must prudently send them away. Religious are warned 
not to call for any Special Confessor unless their spiritual 
good and greater progress in virtue warrant it. 

XIV. When nuns are out of their convent they may 
go to Confession to any approved priest, in any church 
or oratory—Superiors are not to make any inquiries on 
this point. 

XV. When seriously sick, all nuns may confess to any 
approved priest as often as they desire. 

XVI. This decree binds all religious families of women, 
whether of simple or solemn vow or of no vow, even 
merely diocesan institutes. 

XVII. This decree must be added to the Constitutions 
of every female religious family, and must be read once 
a year in Chapter and in the language of the community. 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


FORGIVING INJURIES 


Margaret, a rich maiden aunt, had a special predilection for 
Robert, one of five nephews. She was accustomed to show this 
feeling in various ways, particularly by many extraordinary gifts 
showered upon her favorite. Recently Robert incurred the dis- 
pleasure of his aunt by contracting marriage against her expressed 
wish. Since then she has not given any gifts, she has refused him 
admittance to her house, and has told his brothers that she would 
leave him no inheritance in her will. She has persevered in this 
conduct despite the efforts of her Confessor. He intends to refuse 
her absolution in future. Is he justified? 

Ans. All Christians are well aware of the law of charity as 
imposed by Christ and know its binding force. It obliges us to 
succor our neighbor in his necessities when we can do so—it like- 
wise obliges us to help our enemies under the same conditions. - 
Moreover, we are bound to show even our enemies the common 
signs of charity, though these may vary, and do vary with time, 
country, custom, etc. To neglect these common signs of charity 
would be a violation of the law which compels us to love our 
enemies. This would be a mortal or a venial sin, according to cir- 
cumstances, 7. e., if the matter is not serious or if some grave cause 
tempers the action, the sin committed would not be a grievous one. 
We must, therefore, examine the motive of Margaret’s aversion. 
If she objected to the marriage because it brought disgrace upon 
her family, by reason of the condition or of the lax morality of 
Robert’s bride, she cannot be said to have violated the law of 
charity. The grief that would be caused by her nephew’s miserable 
action would fully justify her in refusing even the common ordinary 
signs of affection, at least for the time being. Even if such treat- 
ment were to persist for a very long time, we do not think that 
under such provocation an affectionate aunt could be held to be 
guilty of sin. But if the motive in the case is hatred based on 
disobedience, then, of course, Margaret cannot justify her conduct, 
there would then be a clear violation of God’s great law of charity. 
We must add to this that her attitude would be scandalous. No 
obedience was due in the matter, and in the supposition no injury 
was done either to herself or her family, consequently no reason 
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exists for the hatred which in the given instance is exceedingly 
sinful. She does no wrong in ceasing to bestow her gifts; these 
were gratuitous and depended on the good will of the giver; but 
she must show her nephew the common signs of charity. Unless 
she rids herself of her hatred she proves herself unworthy of 
absolution. However, she may have been moved by disappoint- 
ment or by sentimental sensitiveness, rather than by hatred, she 
may have wished him to marry a bride of her own selection, or 
to have remained with her during her old age. Here she is free to 
deprive him of the customary extraordinary signs of affection. 
But she must give him what he is entitled to, viz., the ordinary 
signs, the same as she gives to his brothers, or his cousins, etc. 
Her attitude is unreasonable and reflects her own selfishness, giving 
evidence of wounded pride. Time will effect a cure, and therefore 
the Confessor need not worry. Excluding real theological odium 
and scandal, he may in this last instance continue to give absolution. 








